























“Packaged Air” is fine for babies 


say leaders in the air conditioning industry 


Nearly 3,000,000 U.S. babies were born 
in 1943. If they could speak for them- 
selves they'd loudly echo, “Packaged 
Air is fine for us. It gives greater pro- 
tection and comfort when we need them 
most.” 

But what is “Packaged Air”? 

In essence, it means room atmospheres 
so controlled as to heat, cold, humidity 
—even freedom from bacteria and germs 
— that the air can be conditioned to spe- 
cification— almost literally “packaged”. 

It is easy to see then why “packaged 
air” (call it air conditioning if you wish) 
is important in hospitals. It makes for 
greater contentment of body and mind. 
It can be a therapeutic agent in itself. 

In the future, most hospitals will be 
air conditioned and still more industrial 
plants, theatres, auditoriums, stores, 
hotels, restaurants and homes themselves 


will be able to cheat the atmospheric 
whims of Mother Nature. 

In industry today, air conditioning is 
a mammoth tool in helping speed war 
production. It permits microscopic toler- 
ances in airplane engines never before 
attained in mass production. In a dozen 
other ways “Packaged Air” provides 
improved processing conditions and 
increased comfort for the workers. 

a e e 

Revere does not build air conditioning 
systems nor does it expect to in the 
future. But as a large supplier of sheet, 
strip, rod, bar, tube and other mill prod- 
ucts, its role in the industry is important 
and increasingly so. More and more, as 
conditions warrant, Revere will also 
supply a considerable number of semi- 
finished metals and parts for use in the 
air conditioning and other industries. 


In calling attention to the overall 
importance of air conditioning, Revere 
merely hopes to speed that era of more 
ample living which must be the heritage 
of Tomorrow. And while today Revere 
copper and its alloys are available only 
for war needs, we will gladly advise old 
and prospective customers on special 
problems wherein copper and copper 
base alloys should play a part. Address: 
Executive Offices. 
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Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


A SYMPHONY of clattering keyboards does 
not necessarily mean an efficient office 
system at work. 


In many cases—too many cases—these ma- 
chines are being kept busy, writing the same 
characters, words, and sentences over and 
over—wasting time and manpower. 


Wherever repetitive data is being put on paper, 
there, undoubtedly, is a place where Multilith 
master sheets can save valuable time and motion. 


A wartime development which greatly ex- 
tends the uses of Multilith duplicating is a new 
type of master sheet called a Systemat. It is 

revolutionizing many office 

methods and operations. 
- Systemat master sheets are 
furnished with a business 
form already on them in 
reproducing ink. “Variable” 
information—to complete pur- 


Nimble Fingers 
busily wasting time 


that Multilith can save 


Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REG 


chase orders, job orders, shipping documents, 
packing slips, instruction sheets, and scores 
of other forms—is then typed or written in 
on the Systemat which is then ready for 
direct Multilith reproduction of dozens, or 
hundreds, of accurate, permanent, black-on- 
white facsimiles — every one an original. 


Let a Multigraph representative show you, 
without cost or obligation, how Multilith 
Duplicating Methods can fit right into your 
office systems to save you time and money in 
every department of your business where 
repetitive writing is involved. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being 
used by U. S. military forces. Of course, their 
requirements take precedence over civilian 
demands. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration—Cleveland. Sales agencies with service 
and supply departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Multilith, Systemat, Addressogravh and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 














Perfect Light Starts Here 


ei spherical photometer is a precision instrument for 
measuring the exact quantity of light output. 


It-is your scientific insurance that every Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamp will deliver its rated amount of light. 


From every production “run” through the Sylvania plant, 
sample fluorescent lamps are picked at random for test \here 
in the Photometric Department. If one of these test lamps 


THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE 


This model HF-235R fluorescent fixture rounds out Sylvania’s 
industrial line. Its two 100-watt fluorescent lamps in Sylvania’s 
non-metallic reflector give maximum lighting intensities 
with a minimum use of critical materials. (Reflector effi- 
ciency of 86%.) Streamlined top housing provides for com- 
plete hanging flexibility and encloses the ballast for protection. 


fails to make the grade, every single one of the lamps of its 
“run” is individually tested. And only those perfect lamps 
that deliver the rated quantity of cool and glare-free light 
leave the factory. 


This modern photometer is only one of many Quality Control 
Tests that every Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp must pass — and 
pass with a perfect score. That is why there are no “seconds” 
in the Sylvania line. 


Fluorescent light is, for general use, the most efficient and 
economical artificial illumination known. With Sylvania 
lamps in Sylvania fixtures, you get fluorescent at its finest — 
for war plants and offices now, and for use in your home after 


+ SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE ° ° NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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hat's Ahead 


INA'S POST-WAR PLANS 


A few issues back, we brought you a sur- 
yy of business opportunities in post-war 
by H. S. Kahm. Readers expressed so 
interest in the story, and the subject 











f China generally, that we asked Carl Crow, 
thor of “400,000,000 Customers” and 
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ica’s foremost authority on China, to 
you about China’s plans for the future 
broad, international lines. 


-_ While China’s post-war program is com- 


paratively new, it’s the oldest and most ma- 
ture of all national plans. It was worked 
out in general terms some 20 years ago by 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, father of Republican 
China. Says Author Crow, who draws his 
facts from many interviews he had with Dr. 
Sun: “I have always flattered myself that 
I might have helped in a small way in the 
formulation of China’s program.” 

Watch for this “inside” story, “CH1Nna’s 
Post-War Pans,” by Carl Crow. 


RAILROADS’ FUTURE 


Are America’s railroads facing a bleak 
future? How well can they withstand post- 
war plane competition? What's the real rea- 
son for the public’s apathy toward rail secur- 
ities? What are the real political issues that 
are involved? 

These and other questions you’ve been 
asking about this war-harassed industry will 
receive some outspoken answers in a story, 
“Our RAILROADS AND THEIR Future,” in the 
next issue. 

The author is J. G. Lyne, an expert in the 
railroad field. 


ANOTHER SALES DIALOGUE 


The second in Cy Norton’s series of sales 
dialogues will appear next time (the first 
is on page 22 of this issue). The dialogue 
will be concerned with product changes. 
Says one sales manager: “An astonishing 
number of salesmen don’t seem to know or 
care how their products have changed during 
the war.” 

Are your salesmen up to date on product 
changes? Be sure to read “Sates DIALOGUE 
No. 2” in the February 15th issue. 


WHAT'S COOKIN‘? 


Among added attractions next issue is 
“Wuat’s Cooxin’?” by Herbert Gay Sisson. 

Sisson laments the way many of us go 
along, sometimes for weeks, months, even 
years, without anything “cookin’.” Yet cook- 
ing, as he points out, is preparation—the 
promise of a feast to come. If we want to 
realize our aspirations, we’ve got to keep the 
pot boiling by studying, planning, saving, 
mastering the job ahead. 

Don’t miss this thought-provoking story 
by the author of “How’s Your New YEAR 
ResoLution?” and “Are You a Guost- 
THINKER?” 


PS. 


Coming soon: “How to BEcoMeE A LIn- 
cuist,” by Roger Fox, and “MILK CuBeEs 
AND REVOLUTION,” a startling story by H. 
Eugene Dickhuth. 
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Readers Say 


INCENTIVE WAGE PLANS 


Dean Johnston mentions [Jan. 1] the long- 
standing dislike of union leaders for incen- 
tive plans. He does not mention that man- 
agement also dislikes incentive plans, be- 
cause the installation of a satisfactory in- 
centive plan is a difficult and costly process. 
Also, and this is one of its big advantages, 
an incentive plan shows up deficiencies in 
management. For example, without an in- 
centive plan no one pays much attention to 
the fact that the inspection allows defective 
material to be accepted even though it slows 
up production. Men working under an in- 
centive plan, however, are very emphatic in 
laying the blame for the slow production on 
management, where it belongs. 

A well-organized incentive wage system 
puts both labor and management in a posi- 
tion where their shortcomings are evident. 
A half-baked system will probably -lead to 
trouble—Grorce L. Sutiivan, Dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Santa 
Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 


FARMERS EXPRESS VIEWS 


I like your magazine very much and agree 
with much of its contents. I am a rancher 
and do some farming. 

It appears that your magazine, along with 
others, accepts the Government propaganda 
about the farm income increasing from $4,- 
000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 at face value. 
You see or hear very little about the fact 
that farm producers are the lowest paid 
group in the U. S., that 25% of the popu- 
lation (farmers) earns only 8 to 10% of 
the national income; that everything the 
farm producer buys has gone up 200 to 
400%; that labor is up 300 to 400%, and 
then it’s only a fraction of what industrial 
workers are paid. Cattle prices are off 30 to 
40% from the high of last Spring, and be- 
sides that the Government is paying some- 
body a subsidy. Our prices are off, but are 
the beef market prices off? The CCC con- 
trols the feed and few people have yet found 
out how to get any. Dairies are losing mon- 
ey, and the same is true of all those whose 
expenses have increased while the products 
they produce are frozenA. H. BRACKEN, 
Palo Pinto, Texas. 


I am tired-of the bungling in Washington. 
I own a farm of 480 acres. My sister owns 
the other quarter. Our dear U. S. (AAA) 
has forwarded to us for several years a 
very nice check, same being enclosed in an 
envelope without a word of any kind in it. 
Why this lack of explanation? Why do you 
pay taxes so that they may give us this 
money? We do not need it. Why should the 
farmer be favored? I began working in a 
grocery store in 1887, pay a fairly decent 
income tax, owe no man. Had we had this 
communistic principle during my life. where 
would I be today?—Davin Curtis, Borger, 
Texas. 


WISH 


Wish Forses came every day!—M. Pap- 
pock. Carlstadt, N. J. 
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He has enough 
to WOrTy him...without YOu! 


There are men under fire in Italy and the Pacific... 
faced with the sternest crisis of their lives ... who haven’t 
heard from home for months! They worry and wonder 
what’s wrong, why people don’t write. Some 25,000,000 
letters a week go overseas to servicemen—but 
ordinary mail, sent on slow ships, may take months to 


arrive at war theatres... 


Use V- MAIL 


V-Mail is photographed ona film 
strip and flown as far in two hours 
as a ship travels in a day. Ifthe plane 
is lost, a new film is sent. A million 
ordinary letters weigh 36 tons—but from your postoffice or RFD carrier; 
only 450 lbs. when sent by V-Mail buy them at your stationery stores, 
... Shipping space is saved as well or we will send a packet of six forms 
as time. You can get V-Mail forms with our compliments. Address... 








PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
’ 1766 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. —a = ca 


fore YA 03 
Originators of Metered Mail, world’s wet manufacturers of Postage Meters, Mos 
which print postage for business mail . . . now devoted to war production. 












2-LINE 
Editorials 


Industrial activity, near peak, is | 
ing off in some lines. 








But output of “invasion” materiel 


be stepped up. 





All should do their part, but a nation 
service law is not the democr. 


method. 






















Success of major offensives on Con 
nent would permit some resumption 
civilian production. 





Income taxes are almost as high as 
country can stand. 





2 
An early plan to dispose of Govern 
ment’s surplus materials and plants is 
needed to avert post-war chaos. 


eer 


Vice-President Wallace’s periodic diae 
tribes against business men do not 
make for national unity. 


Prospect of “holding the line” on in 
flation front appears a little brighter. 


President’s $100,000,000,000 budget 
seems a little high in view of curtail 
ments in some war production. 


Russia is doing better on the field of 
battle than in the field of diplomacy. . 


Raised Eye-Brows Dept.: Earl Browder 
urges U. S. Communists to change 
party name, back free enterprise! 


The MacArthur-for-President move- 
ment has potentialities. 


Outlook for civilian gasoline supplies 
is darker than ever. 


Savings, reserves, for post-war recon: 
version, are as important for individ: 
uals as for corporations. 


“U. S. industrial war effort has vindi- 
cated the American free enterprise 


system.” —W.P.B. Chief Nelson. 


Voters are veering away from unsound 
economic theories and theorists. 


Get behind the men behind the guns— 


buy more war bonds, and hold them. 
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AND gets about twice as much electricity 


for its money as it did 15 years ago! 


Sranistics are tricky things to toss around. Obviously, 
3/5 of a bathtub wouldn’t hold water very well! That 
figure means merely that some 3 out of 5 American 
homes have bathtubs, 


Obviously, also, the electric figure applies only to 
homes that have electric service (about 4 out of 5). 
But as a nation-wide average of all those homes, it is a 
fact — and perhaps surprising to many people. 


Most families own more electric appliances now than 
they did in 1929. As they used more electricity, they 
earned lower rates and the rates, too, were reduced. 


So — though your bill today may be as much as it 
was in 1929 — or even more — you're probably getting 


148 ELECTRIC 
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twice as much for what you pay. And remember that 
the price of electricity has stayed down while most 
other prices are going up. 

That makes it just about the biggest bargain in your 
wartime budget! 


For this you can credit the electric companies, 
manned and managed by practical business people, 
operating under public regulation. Their hard work 
has made electric service dependable and cheap. 


Hear "Report to the Nation," outstanding news program of the week, 
every Tuesday evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


DONT WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 


LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


*% Names on request from this magazine. 





Southern Giant! 


Robot? Man from Mars? No, this is the fast-grow- 


ing paper giant that sprang from the fertile soil of 
America’s mighty Southland. 


Like many another industry, the pulp and paper 
business has found that the modern South is a great 
growing-place for industrial giants. 

Richly endowed by Nature with an abundance of 
raw materials and natural resources, the Southland is 
the place forimaginative developments of every kind. 

Pioneers with vision find here a favorable climate 
...a plentiful supply of power...efficient, intelligent 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


labor...and dependable, economical transportation 
—the Southern Railway System. 

Today, the Southern Railway and the territory it 
serves have joined hands to speed the coming day 
of final Victory. 

Tomorrow, after the war, they will continue to 
work together... helping to build a richer, greater 
Southland... sharing proudly in the development of 
more Giants of industry, agriculture and commerce. 


Look Ahead — Look South! 
CrwmaeT FE. Poeorwnis 
— 


President 


The Southern Serves the South 


FORBES 














Need for Labor Conscription 


hough national service legislation already looks like a 
gad issue, the President’s proposal provokes discussion. 
The big question is: Do we need a National Service Act? 

_ The manpower problem, which seems to be the only real 
justification for the conscripting of labor, is just about 
ed. We have achieved the impossible in production; un- 
ss we suffer a major military set-back this year, many 
workers will return to civilian lines. 

_ Strikes—and the threat of strikes—no doubt constitute a 
favorable argument for a conscription bill. Yet service laws 
ii other countries have not been able to end strikes. As a 
:.. of fact, during the two years Britain has operated 
‘n a conscription basis, strikes have increased. So has ab- 
genteeism. If the Smith-Connally Act hasn’t been able to 
curb strikes in this country, a service law such as the one 
proposed isn’t likely to do it. 

What’s more, America, in spite of her international ties, 
is still a world apart in one respect. We are a nation of 
individualists. We hate regimentation and want no more 
than is absolutely necessary to win the war. Already em- 
ployers are saying, as they say in England, “We don’t want 
unwilling workers.” 

Labor conscription, in a democratic country, is only sub- 
mitted to in a period of grave national emergency, when it 
has the moral sanction of the people. 

_ So far General Public, like Congress, appears to be cool 
to the idea—Don Samson. 


























Let's Be Realistic 


There has been a great deal of “sounding off” recently on 
the subject of industrial post-war planning. 

“Industry is making its post-war problems more complex 
than necessary,” says George S. May, head of the business 
engineering company which bears his name—an observation 
that hits the nail on the head. “Committees are concerned 
too much with the unknown and unpredictable. Such specu- 
lation leads into a maze of by-paths, dead-end streets and 
blank walls. Planning based on the known and proved ele- 
ments of good management,” he concludes, “will lead to 
success at any time.” 

He cites several steps that management can take now in 
order to “put its house in order” for tomorrow. They in- 
clude such factors as defining of policies, procedures and 
duties; the introduction of an efficient cost finding system; 
cost reduction (through the elimination of wasteful prac- 
tices, the establishment of scientific controls in place of 
guesswork, technological improvements, better. planning of 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITORS 









plant layouts and materials handling, better research facili- 
ties) ; adequate budget and production control; and revised, 
up-to-date wage incentive plans. In other words, says May, 
let’s be specific. 

No one will deny that post-war planning is essential, 
especially if we are to avert the moral and economic catas- 
trophe of another period of wide-scale unemployment. But 
let’s avoid the pitfalls of speculation that can only be based 
on some unknown “X” and stick to those plans that have 
a realistic and ascertainable foundation—plans that can ac- 
tually begin operating today—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 


Can Distribution Costs Be Cut? 


Criticisms of the cost of distribution through existing 
channels have been frequently made, not only by those who 
reflect opposition to the entire American business system, but 
also by competent students of business. It has been repeated- 
ly stated that processes of production have in recent years 
shown enormous gains, but that progress in the processes 
of distribution lags far behind. 

Discussing this important post-war problem before the 
recent marketing conference of the American Management 
Association, Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing, Co- 
lumbia University, pointed out that “the production of a 
pair of men’s shoes in a modern factory requires the equiva- 
lent of but 144 man-hours, whereas the processes of dis- 
tribution of the same pair of shoes takes 64 man-hours. 
The distribution of other manufactured goods similarly re- 
quires from three to 10 times as many man-hours for dis- 
tribution as for production.” 

What’s the solution? Professor Nystrom does ‘not offer 
any, but he warns, “It may safely be presumed that criti- 
cisms of the costs of distribution will grow sharper, par- 
ticularly after the war, when jobs and incomes begin to 
decline to normal levels. Such criticisms, if constructively 
directed, may serve useful purposes. Suggestions for alter- 
native systems of distribution are likely to be made. This, 
likewise, is as it should be, but an intelligent public must 
also continue to ask what alternative advantages may be 
gained and what alternative costs must be met if a shift is 
to be made to other untried methods of distribution.”— 
Georce WoLrF. 


82,000 Vehicles a “Must” 


Domestic truck operations are the beginning of a war 
equipment assembly line which ends at the battle fronts. 
The load on these operations is heavier than ever in history. 
To keep essential civilian truck transportation at peak effi- 








ciency would require 1,000,000-plus new vehicles this year. 

American industry will produce 1,000,000-plus trucks in 
1944, but more than 90% of them will be for the Army. 
Less than 9% will go to fill the gaping holes in back-the- 
attack fleets at home. Actually, just under 82,000 of approx- 
imately 123,500 commercial vehicles authorized for 1944 
production by WPB will go into civilian use. Various agen- 
cies of the Office of Economic Warfare get the rest. 

It was agreed that this authorized commercial output 
would not be reduced unless Army vehicle output went 
down proportionately. That was to insure availability of 
men and materials for at least this small, vital number. 
Already, questionings about the carrying out of that agree- 
ment are arising. We may see the anomalous spectacle of 
civilian truckers fighting Army truck influence in order to 
get enough vehicles to prevent a breakdown of transport 
absolutely essential to production of every other kind of 
equipment and materiel needed by the Army. And, in the 
meantime, various truck interests—for-hire operators, com- 
mon carriers and private owners—may be disputing among 
themselves about how the widow’s mite should be divided. 

One essential fact stands out as cross currents are studied. 
War-needed truck transportation is bursting at the seams. 
Lack of equipment already has cut operating efficiency to 
a measurable degree. A major breakdown is possible unless, 
as a minimum, all of the promised 82,000 vehicles for 1944 
are delivered and put into service as fast as possible. Such 
a breakdown could cost as many American lives as the jam- 
ming of thousands of gun mechanisms during an attack,— 
NorMaN G. SHIDLE. 





Let’s Rescue Selling 


Selling, generally, has reached an all-time low. What's 
worse, however, is that many companies are not fully aware 
of the fact. 

From reliable reports, I gather that few companies actu- 
ally know what their salesmen are doing and saying these 
days. The war, of course, comes first. But when peace re- 
turns, and the battle for sales begins, management’s in for 
a rude awakening. 

This issue we are introducing a new feature, a series of 
sales dialogues by Cy Norton (see page 22), which clearly 
shows to what deplorable depths selling can fall. Our sole 
purpose in presenting these dialogues, which are real-life 
conversations, is to be constructive. May they help you to 
keep selling alive for the duration—Don Samson. 


Pre-Fabrication Explained 


Various union authorities, focussing their eyes on post- 
war labor conditions, are beginning to look askance at the 
“dangers” they believe to be inherent in the expected pre- 
fabricated housing boom. Recent reports, however, indicate 
that these fears are largely unfounded. 

Completely pre-fabricated, mass-produced homes are not 
a major part of the industry’s present plans. On the con- 
trary, the bulk of its post-war activities will be concerned 
with a sort of pre-fabricated “piece work” program. Thus, 
ceilings, floors and other units will be pre-fabricated, but 


they will be formed into the finished home by local 
employing the old established practices. In fact, there 
plenty of evidence indicating that post-war pre-fabrica 
may be a boon to organized labor.—CuHarLes FurcOoLoy 
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A Fact About Fiction 


I know men who claim to have no time for nove . 
“trash,” they say—but no matter how busy I am, I 
how find time, occasionally, to read a work of fiction. & 
tainly reading for pleasure, as well as for instruction, is} 
nocent enough. Furthermore, I have come upon cert 
novels that make the business of life more profitable thay 
many textbooks. 

Recently, for instance, between reading “A Primer 
Electronics” and “Seven Steps Toward Simplified 0 
Procedure,” both first-rate text-books, by the way, I re-te 
“War and Peace,” by Count Leo Tolstoy. I first read the 
book years ago, when, | realize now, I was too young < 
appreciate it. The book is now enjoying a revival, at least 
among the masses, because of its historical significance. — 

Granted, “War and Peace” is the epic of Russia’s strug: 
gle against Napoleon. Yet, in re-reading the book, I found 
this quite unimportant compared to the poetical and philo: 
sophical scope of the work. “War and Peace” is, first and 
foremost, a great novel. It is one of those rare books that 
leave a man spiritually enriched. \ 

I don’t altogether agree with Tolstoy’s philosophy of his, 
tory, as it is put forward in this book. He denies, for in- 
stance, the influence of individuals on events. However, his 
understanding of human nature is prodigious and his story, 
incorporating all of the basic human emotions, is as intri: 
cate as life itself. 

When time permits, | am determined to read or re-read 
more books like this one, books that enrich man’s under- 
standing of man.—Don Samson. 


Hope Isn't Enough 


“A fighting soldier is a hero; a returned soldier is a 
working man out of a job. . . . When they left they were 
told they would have their old jobs back if they returned. 
Their employers told them that. The editors told them that. 
The patriotic lecturers told them that. But neither the em- 
ployers, the editors, nor the lecturers control industry; in- 
dustry is a thing of supply and demand, of private profit. 
The wheels of industry would not run with missing cogs, 
nor will the wheels mesh with extra cogs. So the cogs were 
inserted in their place when they went to war, and there is 
no room for new ones today.” 

These words were written by the editor a the Wheeling, 
W. Va., Majority, just 25 years ago. Will they have to be 
written again? 

Let us hope not. But let us do more than hope. Let us act. 
When the boys come home they’ll want jobs. If we want to 
show them we’re really glad to have them back, we must 
give them back their jobs—jobs, anyway. 

Let us resolve that this war shall give birth to a new 
definition: A returned soldier is a working man with a job. 
—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 
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ON THE DRAFTING BOARD OF EXPERIENCE! 


IN ADDITION TO KNOWING CAR BUILDING, Cf. 
knows railroading. Through the years, Q-C.f has con- 
stantly keyed its design pioneering to the currently 
evolving needs and requirements of the railroads. 


WHEN THE NEED CAME FOR STEEL CARS, QC. 
was prepared with the experience, the skills, and the 
equipment needed for their successful fabrication. 
Thirty-three years ago, sensing the coming need for 
some form of construction more satisfactory than rivet- 
ing, Q-C-£ turned to spot welding. Some years later, 
Q.C.f- pioneered in the successful development of light- 
weight cars of alloy steel or aluminum. 


AS THE ERA OF THE ‘STREAMLINERS’ DAWNED 
Q.C.f built for the Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad 
two Rebels—fully streamlined, light-weight, Diesel-elec. 
tric trains. These highly successful twin trains, and an 
equally successful third Rebel added a few years later, 
have been in continuous profitable operation ever since 
the day of their initial runs. 


IT WAS Q.C.f’s EXPERIENCE with railroading that 
led GLC.f-> to design the Rebels of 1935 with strength 
factors fully adequate to the service to be performed — 
giving them a weight per linear foot almost exactly that 


which the industry adopted some years later. It was 
Q@C.f-’s experience with railroading that insured that 
the new design would meet actual, practical operating 
conditions in full — delivering continuous, profitable 
service right down through the years. 


IN MANY OTHER PHASES of car building, Q-.C-f has 
pioneered with equally gratifying results. For instance, 
in the fusion welding of car frames, and also in the con- 
struction of tanks for tank cars—of which Q-C-F£ has 
long been a leading builder — Q-C-f- has developed 
special welding methods and techniques for alloy 
steels, aluminum, nickel, clad-metals, etc. And again 
for welding the shells of freight and passenger cars, 
Q@C.f- has developed a gigantic semi-automatic spot 
welding machine capable of welding the entire side, or 
roof, of a car in a single operation! 


THROUGH 97 YEARS Q.C.f and its constituent com- 
panies has been an active partner in the development of 
the railroads. With the likelihood of great advances 
impending in the design of post-war rolling stock of 
every kind, the roads desiring to keep abreast of the 
improvements certain to be made in equipment build- 
ing, may well turn with implicit confidence to Q.C.f’s 
long proven record of sound progress. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ST.LOUIS * CLEVELAND © PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST. PAUL * SAN FRANCISCO 
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LASTICS are not new. They date 
back more than a century, but 
only in a formative stage. The 

first practical plastic was celluloid, the 

invention of John Wesley Hyatt, a 

young printer. This was in 1870. Mod- 

ern plastics were born in 1909, with 
the epoch-making discovery of the 
phenol-formaldehyde resin by an 

American chemist of Belgian birth, 

Dr. Leo H. Baekeland. 

“Bakelite,” the first of the great 
commercial plastics, was the corner- 
stone on which the industry was erect- 
ed. Dr. Baekeland still survives, and 
the company he founded is now a unit 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
a dominant force in this and other di- 
visions of the great chemical industry. 

Although the war has boomed plas- 
tics, the industry has’ been growing 
fast for some time. Years before the 
invasion of Poland, these new materi- 
als were becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in our industrial scheme. In 1931, 
for example, the total value of all plas- 
tics produced in the country was 
approximately $20,000,000; by 1936 
aggregate production approximated 
$40,000,000, a 100% gain in spite of 
the depression. 



















100% EXPANSION 


In 1939, the year of the decennial 
census, total production had reached 
$80,000,000, and by 1941, $130,000,- 
000. It’s impossible to give the actual 
figures for 1942 and 1943, but it’s 
authoritatively estimated that the ex- 
pansion of the industry has been at 
least 100% in the past two years, 
which means that the value of all plas- 
tics produced in the U. S. during 1943 
totaled an aggregate value of at least 
$250,000,000. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
these figures represent only the value 
of the raw materials. Added value 
through processing would double, per- 
haps, the total values. 

The plastic industry, of course, has 
gone all out for the war. According to 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, 


more than 85% of its entire energies 


The Outlook for Plastics 


Two years of war have expanded the industry 
100%, and the peace prospects are prodigious 


By GARNAULT AGASSIZ 


is devoted to war production, with 
practically all of the remainder to es- 
sential civilian production. 

It’s impossible to overstate the part 
that plastics are playing in the arena 
of war. There is hardly a sphere on 
land, sea or in the air where they are 
not meeting the challenge of war. The 
modern battleship, for example, is said 
to have some 50,000 plastic parts, 
while every combat vessel afloat de- 
pends upon them not only for their 
electrical insulation, but also for much 
of their equipment too. In the aircraft 
industry, plastics provide fuselages, 
wings, cockpits, gun turrets, ignition 
systems, telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, gun emplacement houses, radio 
masts, antenna housings, switches and 
countless other accessories. Recently, 
too, entire airplanes have been made 
of plastic impregnated plywood, like 
the famous British Mosquito bomber. 


PLASTICS AT WAR 


One of the chief users of plastics is 
the Army Signal Corps. According to 
Major General Stephen H. Sherill, in 
command of the Western Signal Corps 
Training Center, every electric circuit 
in all fields of operation would become 
a short circuit without plastics. 

Here’s a typical example of how the 
plastics industry is responding to the 
demands of war. Some time ago the 
shortage of aluminum and rubber was 
seriously threatening the output of 
binoculars for the Navy, for which, be- 
cause of the emergency, hundreds of 
thousands of pairs were needed. In its 
predicament the Navy turned to the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, and 
within 30 days that organization’s 
technical committee had provided syn- 
thetic plastics for both of the materials, 
substitutes which improved wearing 
and other qualities. 

Because the industry is largely con- 
centrated on the war effort, rigid gov- 
ernment control is the order of the 
day, and we can mention only a few 
of the developments of the past two 
or three years. 

A notable development has been the 





substitution of woodpulp for cotton 
linters in the manufacture of smokeless 
nitro-cellulose. The discoverer of the 
new process is R. L. Stern, of the Par. 
lin, N. J., plant of the Hercules Powder 
Co. For this notable discovery Stem 
has received a citation from the U. §, 
Army Ordnance Department, which 
estimates that last year the new mate. 


rial saved the Government more than 
$20,000,000. 


MANY NEW USES 


Another plastic which, while not 
new, has many new applications is 
“Micarta,” a heavy-duty laminated ma- 
terial developed by Westinghouse, the 
largest laminators of phenolic plastics 
in the world. The company’s plant is 
at Spafford, Pa. Micarta has recently 
been refined and developed to a point 
of practicability for a wide range of 
new uses, including pump valves, bear- 
ings, etc. It’s now being used in a con- 
siderable way in the fabrication of 
military helmets. 

A new plastic resin of extraordinary 
range, still a military secret, has re 
cently been developed by the General 
Aniline & Film Corp., an organization 
that before the war had German affili- 
ations. It has been patented under the 
trade name “Polectron.” 

Plastics are destined to have an im- 
portant role in the sphere of medicine. 
In this country, for example, the Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, has perfect- 
ed a transparent cup that’s being em- 
ployed successfully in the treatment of 
arthritis and other joint diseases. An 
even more startling development, per- 
haps, is the plastic resin, “Portex,” 
perfected by an English scientist. This 
plastic is already being used in re- 
placing noses, cheeks, joints and tis- 
sues. This plastic comes in 14 different 
skin colors. 

Recently, Hercules Powder Co. an- 
nounced the development of new for- 
mulas of the plastic, ethyl cellulose, 
which have been found suitable for 
many purposes as replacements for 
rubber. Ethyl cellulose is not a new 
material, but its application to plastics 
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js decidedly so. Until the early thirties, 
every ounce of ethyl cellulose con- 
sumed in this country was imported, 
but all of it is made here now, and 
some of it is exported also, the only 
two producing companies being Her- 
cules Powder and Dow Chemical. It is 
estimated that the production of ethyl 
cellulose has increased at least 1,000% 
since the war started. 


The same general statement applies 
to many other types of civilian goods, 
including refrigerators, typewriters 
and a host of other articles. There are 
more than 40 plastic parts in many of 
the present refrigerators, and last year 
Servel, Inc., manufacturer of the gas- 
fired Electrolux, produced an all-plastic 
appliance that may prove the progeni- 
tor of the refrigerator of tomorrow. 


Nor is to be expected that the pro- 
ducers of aluminum, magnesium, nick- 
el and the other materials for which 
plastics have proved such admirable 
substitutes will give even an inch in 
the battle that is bound to come after 
the war ends. Competition will be ac- 
centuated, however. It’s probable that 
both metals and plastics will have 
their accepted spheres of usefulness. 














rtton A new laminated plywood that may _ The shell of this refrigerator was made _—‘ Rather than supplant metals, plastics 
eless § find wide use after the war in the man- __ of plastic-impregnated plywood, which will probably complement metals, 
the § ufacture of piping, radio antenna and _— tomorrow will be used for countless | which possess many inherent qualities 
Par § stairway newels, has been introduced civilian products. that make competition with them diffi- 
vder by the William L. Marshall Co., of New cult, especially from the standpoint of 
tem § York City, manufacturer of veneers. ene aioe cost. Prices of plastics today range 
J. §, Plastics are, of course, here to stay Big industry is taking plastics seri- from 15¢ to 85¢ a pound, as compared 
hich § and it’s very probable that they will ously, and many large companies, in- with an average price of from 6¢ to 
late’ § find an ever-widening position in the cluding General Electric, Westing- 15¢ for the metals, although after the 
than § economic life of the country. They house, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and war they may become very much 
have not only met the most stringent | Libbey-Owens-Ford, have set up dis- _ cheaper. 
requirements, but have also carved out _ tinct divisions for the production of Still, plastics have certain advan- 
for themselves a very definite place in _—‘ these synthetic materials. A majority tages in their competition with metals. 
not § the industrial realm. Plastics have be- of the chief chemical manufacturing One is their ease of adjustment to de- 
s is B come a term with which to conjure, | companies are also in plastics to the __ sired specifications of tensile strength, 
ma § and today there are few forward-look- _ hilt, notably du Pont, Union Carbide & __ resistance to chemicals, insulation 
the ing executives who are not asking Carbon, Dow Chemical, American properties and susceptibility to color 
stics § themselves what competition they may | Cyanamid, Monsanto Chemical, Cela- treatment, none of which can be pre- 
it is B offer, or in what way they will fit into nese Corp., Hercules Powder and East- _— ordained with metals and a majority 
ntly § the scheme of their own activities. man Kodak. of other materials. It is the insulating 
oint Even before the war, plastics had As bright as the future of plastics and pressure resistance properties of 
> of B become firmly entrenched, and their may appear, it’s improbable that they the thermosetting plastics that have led 
€at- § utilization was constantly widening. will seriously affect the producers of to their wide employment for the man- 
con- § The pre-war automobile had over 100 __ metals and their alloys. In spite of the _ufacture of telephone sets, handles for 
of plastic parts, and the trend toward extraordinary expansion of these new _— cooking stoves and other appliances. 
plastics in the automotive field was synthetic materials in the past decade, _It’s said that one of these phenolic 
ary § very definite. In fact, it is quite prob- _ present total production would prob- plastics, recently tested, resisted a 
Te § able that in a few years after the war = ably not amount to more than one-half — pressure of approximately 150,000 
eral the all-plastic machine will be here. of 1% of the weight of metals. pounds to the square inch. 
tion 
ffili- 
the ‘ 
im What Are Plastics? 
ine. ; 
»hm N the true sense of the term, glass, rubber and port- coal, limestone, the wood celluloses, petroleum, natural 
fect: land cement are plastics. But the plastics of which gas, salt, cotton linters, casein—a derivative of milk— 
em- we speak today are the synthetic organic materials, cellu- and other proteins. A chief basis for the plastics of 
t of loses, casein and certain other proteins. The term plas- tomorrow may be lignin, the principal non-cellulose 
An tic is used to denote any synthetic substance that can content of the living tree. 
per- be softened by heat, shaped to pre-determined dimen- The actual plastic materials are produced by the 
2x,” sions, then rendered hard and durable. While plastics manufacturing chemists. They come unprocessed in the 
his can be practically transparent, they aren’t brittle like form of powder, flake or liquid, and not infrequently 
re: glass. They don’t always have the tensile strength of in semi-finished sheets, tubes and rods. 
tis- metals, but the, have the advantage of being lighter. There are four chief methods of plastic manufacture: 
rent There are, generally speaking, two types of plastics: Molding, extrusion, fabrication and lamination. 
Thermosetting and thermoplastic, the former being The principal methods of molding are compression 
an- those that once formed cannot be changed, the thermo- _—and_ injection. Until recently only the thermoplastics 
for- plastic those that can be melted and reformed at will. were injection molded, but now thermosetting plastics 
ose, It’s frequently said that plastics are derived from are being injection molded also. This practice is known 
for coal, air and water, and formerly this general definition to the trade as jet and transfer molding. A new devel- 
for was true. This is not so today, however, for the raw opment has been low-pressure molding, which has been 
1ew materials are many and varied, including, in addition to _ especially successful for large industrial shapes. 
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Raymond Rubicam 
A Close-up 


By NATHANIEL A. BENSON 


¢¢ ADVERTISING should talk more 
about the reader and less about 
the advertiser and his product. 
Mirror the reader to himself; then 
show him afterwards how your prod- 
uct fits his needs.” 

Acting on that principle, young Ray- 
mond Rubicam 20 years ago founded, 
in partnership with John Orr Young, 
the advertising agency which today 
does the largest volume of business in 
the United States. 

He also acted on the principle that 
to be able to talk more—intelligently 
—about the customer, you must know 
more about him or her. Therefore, 
Young & Rubicam instituted extensive 
pioneering in new types and methods 
of research regarding people, their 
living habits, preferences and preju- 
dices, including their reading and ra- 
dio listening practices, which brought 
Dr. George H. Gallup into the com- 
pany’s fold when a young professor. 

“The best advertisement in a maga- 
zine is something like five times as 
effective as the average advertisement 
and 14 times as effective as the poor- 
est,” Rubicam impresses upon his copy 
writers. (Young long ago dropped 
from the Young & 


Raymond Rubicam 


indispensable or unimportant. Y. & R. 
is that incredible mechanism: A de- 
mocracy of creative people which ac- 
tually works. 

If a man biting a dog is hot news, 
a brilliant writer who is also a bril- 
liant administrator is just as hot. The 
secret of Raymond Rubicam’s achieve- 
ment is that he has known how to 
teach and organize others to put the 
same power, order and finished crafts- 
manship into their 





Rubicam picture.) 

This . phenome- 
nally successful 
business has been 
built up by build- 
ing up men, by 
giving them a 
share of its profits, 
by a “one-for-all, 


OBLIGATIONS 


“Our most immediate obligation 
is to our clients. There is also an 
obligation to the public, to our 
employees, to the press, and to 
applicants for jobs." 


writing and think- 
ing as have always 
distinguished his 
own. There is nei- 
ther deviation nor 
uncertainty in his 
writing—and there 
has been none of 
either in his busi- 





all-for-one” spirit. 

“Let the best thinking win,” Rubi- 
cam tells his people, “no matter where 
it comes from. Leaders must not only 
have good ideas, but must also have a 
good ear for ideas.” 

Another Rubicam rule for his execu- 
tives: “Beware of promoting people 
just because you like them or because 
they put pressure on you. Don’t over- 
look the able man who does not ask 
for anything.” 

No man or woman among the staff 
of more than 800 is considered either 
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ness direction. 
Ray came by his writing ability 
naturally. Born (1892) of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch stock, four ancestors had 
been Lutheran Ministers, and his fath- 
er, after going broke in business, spent 
his last years writing for a trade jour- 
nal. He died when Raymond was five. 
His mother wrote poetry that appeared 

in the famous Godey’s Lady Book. 
Though aspiring to become a writer, 
Ray, when 15, took the first job that 
offered, shipping clerk’s helper at $5 
a week. Many calls on editors proved 


fruitless. For eight years he worked 
at anything and everything, constantly 
studying and bettering his writing 
powers. 

Inspired by his great exemplar, 0. 
Henry, then at the height of his fame. 
Rubicam took to the road. He worked 
as clerk, bellhop, usher, movie machine 
operator, took door-to-door orders for 
colored enlargements of family por. 
traits, hoboed along, and got free 
transportation by chaperoning ship. 
ments of cattle. He liked it all—it 
helped him to understand folks better. 

In Philadelphia he got a chance to 
write for a newspaper at $5 a column 
“space rates,” and earned $25 to $30 
a week—but dreamed of becoming a 
great short story writer. He sent two 
of his maiden efforts to Gouverneur 
Morris, who guided him along a course 
in both reading and writing and other- 
wise greatly aided him. 

But, wanting to get married, Mam- 
mon replaced O. Henry in Ray's am- 
bitions. So he began selling automo: 
biles. He didn’t find it congenial. 


copy A LA LARDNER 


One day someone suggested adver- 
tising copywriting to him. He knew 
writing, he knew selling. This field 
combined them. He would try it. So 
he wrote two pieces of advertising, one 
about tobacco, the other about a mo- 
tor truck. He hymned the cut-plug a la 
Ring Lardner and did a Walter Lipp- 
mann “reason-why” job on the vehicle. 

The first agency man whom the 
hopeful neophyte called on tried to 
persuade him to become a salesman of 
advertising, proclaiming that copy- 
writers were a dime-a-dozen and noth- 
ing more than a necessary evil. Bul 
Rubicam turned down a six months 
trial (with pay). He couldn’t shake the 
notion that the important thing in ad- 
vertising was the advertising itself. 
From Man No. 2 nothing resulted. 

Taking a list of agencies from the 
telephone book, he went to the first 
“A” agency, still carrying his cut-plug 
and motor truck copy. 

“For nine business days,” he relates. 
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“| sat in its lobby—-on a bench so 
hard that I can still feel it. On three 
different days The Boss passed by me 
on his way out, amazed me by calling 
me by name, but said that he couldn’t 
see me then. At the end of the ninth 
day, I exploded. I went home and 
wrote The Boss a letter calculated to 
produce either an immediate interview 
or a couple of black eyes. I took it 
into the agency. When I went back 
next day the telephone operator said, 
‘The Boss told me that if you came in, 
| was not to let you get away.’ 

“In a minute The Boss appeared, 
waving the letter. “Those ads you wrote 
didn’t amount to much,’ he said, ‘but 
this letter has some stuff in it. Come 
in here and let’s see what you’ve got 
to back it up.’ 

“So that’s the way I got into the 
advertising business.” 

He stayed with this concern, F. 
Wallis Armstrong, three years, work- 
ing furiously and studying intently. He 
married. 

In 1919, N. W. Ayer & Son, then 
America’s largest agency, offered him 
a better position. Here he became one 
of America’s top-flight copywriters, 
originating such famous phrases as 
“The Instrument of the Immortals” 
for Steinway, “The Priceless Ingredi- 
ent” for Squibb, and “No Rolls-Royce 
has ever worn out.” Then, when he 
was only 30, he and John Orr Young, 
in 1923, founded Young & Rubicam in 
Philadelphia. 

Rubicam felt that the time was ripe 
for a new kind of emphasis in adver- 
tising agency practice, for greater em- 
phasis on skill in advertising and less 
on bulk; for greater study of what 
people liked and didn’t like, both in 
the way of products and in the way of 
ads. Motto: Not “How much?” but 
“How best?” 


WHEN CAMPAIGNS FAIL 


Rubicam asked himself: “Why do 
campaigns fail?” 

His conclusion: “Either because 
there’s something wrong with the 
product or its price, which should be 
corrected at the source; or the writers 
haven’t learned the right appeal for 
that product; or they don’t understand 
the principles of mass appeal.” 

His solution: “Know more about the 
public and put that knowledge into the 
hands of writers and artists with imag- 
ination and broad human sympathies.” 

To build and broaden, he early 
stopped writing copy and became 
“Copy Chief,” giving a helping hand 
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on every campaign. He became a 
picker, a trainer and teacher of writ- 
ers, a furnisher of ideas, an organizer. 

After a time critics said: “Oh, yes, 
that’s a good copy agency, but they’re 
not strong on merchandising.” Rubi- 
cam determined to build one equally 
good in copy, art, merchandising, re- 
search. He believed that copy could 
be at its best only if those other activ- 
ities were also at their best. So he pro- 
ceeded to organize and vigilantly watch 
over those other departments. 

He realized that in advertising one 
worked through the medium of peo- 
ple’s minds, with those intangible 
products, ideas and emotions. Lasting 
success demanded a greater degree of 
mutual understanding of the minds 
and attitudes of all those working to- 
gether than is need- 


one-man agency. There are no “hip- 
pocket” accounts at Y. & R. 

Account solicitation, too, was cen- 
tered in one or two men. Thus men 
serving existing business were not 
tempted to neglect it in search of new. 

Rubicam arranged, too, that his 
contact and merchandising men, writ- 
ers, artists and radio production peo- 
ple have ample time to sit down in 
groups, mind to mind, for all essential 
discussions, free exchange and stimu- 
lation of ideas. As they once pro- 
claimed in a full-page house ad, “There 
are no prima donnas at Y. & R.” 

“Advertising is an optimist’s busi- 
ness,” says Rubicam, “but a good ad- 
vertising agency ought to have at least 
one hard-boiled skeptic to every three 
or four optimists.” Rubicam zealously 
applies the yard- 





ed in most busi- 
nesses. 

Y. & R.’s first big 
account was Post- 
um, six months 
after the agency 
opened. [ts cam- 
paign won the 
Harvard award for 


IDEAS 


“Let the best thinking win, no 
matter where it comes from. 
Leaders must noi only have good 
ideas, but must also have a good 
ear for ideas." 


stick of research 
findings to all of 
the agency’s cre- 
ative work. 

These are Rubi- 
cam’s “musts” for 
success in adver- 
tising: 

(1) An ingrained 





the most distin- 

guished national campaign of that 
year. Many other General Foods ac- 
counts followed. But Rubicam steered 
clear of being a one-client agency. 

Profits were ploughed back. Extra 
copy talent was hired for versatility 
and reserve power. A famous art di- 
rector was hired. A leader in mer- 
chandising was engaged to head his 
own group of specialists. Department 
heads were made officers and stock- 
holders. A research staff was built up, 
and Rubicam showed his talent as a 
picker of men by choosing Dr. George 
Gallup to direct it. An editorial pub- 
licity department was set up. When 
radio came along, the agency pio- 
neered in both production and re- 
search. 

The agency has never asserted, like 
Statler, that the customer is always 
right—indeed, insistence on client 
error has caused Y. & R. to resign 
untenable accounts and bid adieu to 
unreasonable tycoons who demanded 
) “y essin a : 

Nor has Rubicam let his contact men 
dealing with clients run away with 
honors in earnings, authority or titles 
by comparison with his creative peo- 
ple. Thus, the latter never developed 
an inferiority complex, while the for- 
mer were never allowed to feel they 
could rule the roost, or behave like a 


knowledge of aver- 
age people—kept up to date; (2) ideas 
and creative imagination, backed by 
facts and judgment; (3) skill, plus a 
constant effort to keep that skill grow- 
ing; (4) the ability to recognize and 
develop good men, particularly the 
ability to recognize and develop cre- 
ative talent; (5) the ability to delegate 
responsibility and authority, but to 
keep constantly in. touch with essen- 
tials; (6) the ability to teach and per- 
suade people, and to judge them im- 
personally; (7) the gift of being con- 
stantly discontented, in a constructive 
way, with your own performance and 
that of your associates—to fight 
against self-complacency and to keep 
an open mind on new ideas and new 
people; (8) willingness to share earn- 
ings and ownership generously—39 
associates own Y. & R. 

These 39 employee-owners are the 
heads and associate heads of depart- 
ments—the leaders of the business. Not 
one of them has put a dollar out of 
his pocket into the company; stock 
has been paid for out of earnings. 
Rubicam has voluntarily cut himself to 
a small interest to carry out the prin- 
ciple of broad ownership. 

In addition to the ownership plan, 
there is a bonus plan for all employees, 
and a trust fund to help provide for 

{Continued on page 27) 
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The returning veterans of World War Il will be an army 
of trained specialists. Let's not waste their talents 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS and G. K. SWALLOW 


ITH adequate planning, the sol- 

dier returning from this war 

can be industry’s opportunity, 
not, as after World War I, its problem. 
In the last war, the men in service had 
been withdrawn from modern indus- 
trial pursuits to fight in a war that was 
still semi-mediaeval in character. It 
was still a war, principally, of the 
man and not the machine. 

The tank only made its halting ap- 
pearance towards the end; there was 
no motorized infantry; planes did not 
use aerial navigators, as all flying was 
direct; radio communication, much 
less radio detection, was unknown; 
three dimensional photography was in 
its embryonic stages, while today’s 
highly-developed art of camouflage 
was in its infancy. 


AN INDUSTRIAL ASSET 


In World War II, industry has come 
into its own. All the scientific discover- 
ies of the modern mechanical age have 
been adapted to battle purposes. There- 
fore, the modern soldier, instead of 
losing some of his expert civilian skill 
while in service, carries on with the 
techniques of industry and, in many 
cases, acquires new skills and experi- 
ence. This makes him more, not less, 
valuable to industry on his return to 
civil life. 

Industry will have no excuse for re- 
peating the mistakes it made after the 
last war. There were then no plans for 
the returning soldier, and his re-em- 
ployment was, virtually, synonymous 
with giving the cream of the jobs to 
those first demobilized, irrespective of 
qualification. 

This system meant that many who 
were first placed in jobs were later 
found unfit and had to be dropped 
or demoted. 

What is more, soldiers later de- 
mobilized had to take what jobs were 
left over. They formed a hard core of 





A, Wyn WituiaMs was a British artillery 
captain during the last war, while G. K. 
SWALLOW was an engineering officer under 
General Pershing. 
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industrial dissatisfaction and disgrun- 
tlement. The methods of re-employing 
the returned soldier after the last war 
impeded industrial efficiency, instead 
of aiding it. 

Such a situation should be avoided 
after this war. The almost complete 
mechanization that characterizes World 
War II has made the men that fight it 
an army of industrial specialists. Not 
only this, but the very devices that 
have been primarily developed for spe- 
cific war purposes are equally adapt- 
able to civilian uses. 

There are, for example, some 30 dif- 
ferent peacetime uses to which the 
amazing jeep can be put. It is obvious 
that the perfected navigational instru- 
ments in bomber planes will contribute 
to the safety of long-distance post-war 
flying. Even such specific war weapons 
as radio detection instruments will be- 
come the handmaidens of peace. Al- 
ready, trawling companies are planning 
to use war-tested electronic devices to 
detect schools of fish. 

The military authorities have appre- 
ciated that the World War II service 
man is a specialist who will generally 
be mustered out into civil life more 
efficient, industrially, than when he 
left it. Therefore the service record of 
every soldier, instead of being the 
crude outline of World War I, is a 
complete history of his qualification as 
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“Now that I've gotten ahold of a few 
salesmen, I'm short of pins!" 









a specialist and indicates his value for 
civil life. 

These trained specialists are the 
ones that can be absorbed in the short. 
est time if industry formulates plans 
that will mesh into the routine proce. 
dures of the military record offices. Per. 
sonnel staffs of industrial plants who 
familiarize themselves with the “Sol- 
dier’s Qualification Card” can readily 
translate classification, training and 
rating records of the men in the armed 
services into corresponding skills in 
peacetime industrial processes. 


VARIETY OF SKILLS 


Service men who have been engaged 
in mechanical repairs will obviously be 
easily fitted into their proper niches in 
post-war industries, but other special- 
ized knowledge will prove invaluable 
to many industries. The expertness of 
the camouflage artist with colors and 
designs can be used in the manufac- 
turing plant, as well as in landscaping 
and in the architect’s office. Air travel 
companies will, naturally, be able to 
use the navigational experience of 
bomber crews, but equally valuable 
will be the experience of transport 
troops loading up the military air 
transports. Their skill at compact 
packaging can be utilized not only by 
post-war air freight companies, but 
also by merchandising institutions. 

There is, however, more to indus 
try’s responsibility than making the 
best use of the returned soldier with 
technical skill. The specialized charac- 
ter of modern warfare forces the fight- 
ing services to develop the qualities of 
leadership to a degree never known in 
war before. The combat officers and 
non-commissioned officers in this war 
are a hand-picked group who have had 
to prove their qualities of leadership. 
In picking them, more emphasis has 
been laid on natural flair for leader- 
ship than on education or pre-war 
background. After being recommend: 
ed for higher rank, they have had to 
pass an examining board and then go 
through most vigorous training under 
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the watchful eyes of their instructors. 

tive of written examinations, 
if they failed in leadership, out they 
would go. 

The young men who have received 
their promotions in this war have, 
therefore, proved their qualities of 
leadership under the stiffest conditions. 
In addition, because modern warfare 
needs a combat team of specialists, 
they have proved that they are not 
only leaders, but also co-ordinators. 

In the complexity of modern business, 
involving inter-departmental teamwork, 
from what source can business better 
select its future junior executives and 
production managers than from the 
ranks of such men who have proved 
their leadership and co-ordinating abil- 
ities? The quicker the 9,000,000 men 
who will be discharged from the armed 
services are absorbed into their proper 
niche in civil life, the sooner will post- 
war economic stability and industrial 
prosperity be achieved. 

We have trained specialists (AMG- 
OT) for the administration of occu- 
pied territory, who will work in con- 
junction with the military authorities 
and restore normal civilian conditions 
in foreign countries at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and with the least pos- 
sible friction. Is it too much to expect 
that we can evolve a national organ- 
ization for our own country where in- 
dustry, in conjunction with the mili- 
tary authorities, can at the earliest 
possible moment restore the returned 
soldier to his normal position in civil- 
ian life and his right place in post-war 
industry ? 

The raw materials for such an or- 
ganization are already to hand. They 
are found in the careful service classi- 
fication records of your soldier spe- 
cialist, in the personnel departments of 
industrial plants and in the wartime 
employment offices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All that’s lacking is the co- 
ordinating force. 


* 


Tax Guide 


Of special interest to the small tax- 
payer is the 1944 edition of the tax 
guide, “For Personal Income Tax,” 
authored and published by tax experts 
Peter Guy Evans and J. Stanley Hal- 
perin. This compact, 24-page booklet 
(25¢) covers all phases of the subject, 
and it’s written in plain, almost “home- 
spun” English. Included are actual 
worksheets, which make it impossible 
to overlook deductions. 
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A Business Built on Memory 
By BILL LAZAR 


baman who felt her brains might 

be as much of an asset as her 
Southern beauty. Thus, in less than six 
years, she has shot from an obscure 
position as a radio station hostess to 
head of a flourishing enterprise. 

It all began because she had the wit 
to convert a phenomenal memory into 
one of radio’s oddest businesses—a 
business that’s now recognized as a 
virtual necessity to the entire industry. 
In 1938, stationed on the 22nd floor of 
New York’s Columbia Broadcasting 
System Building, she was devoting 
most of her efforts to the job of keep- 
ing track of the whereabouts of that 
irresponsible tribe of announcers, 
singers, actors, etc., that are known as 
radio “artists.” 

Though this was only one phase of 
her duties as a hostess, she soon dis- 
covered that it was developing into a 
full-time job. As reports of her remark- 
able memory for people and places 
seeped through the studio, she was 
plagued continuously with calls from 
casting directors and radio artists ask- 
ing where such-and-such an announcer 
could be found, or telling where such- 
and-such an actor planned to spend the 
afternoon. 

Miss Sharp put two and two to- 
gether and got an idea for a new busi- 
ness. She left CBS and organized Radio 
Registry, a sort of telephone clearing 
house for radio talent. Her first group 
of clients (the registration fee is 
modest) numbered 12, among them 
Orson Welles. Inside of a year the 
number had tripled, and she moved 
into new quarters and hired an assist- 
ant—Miss Marge Berry, who, incident- 
ally, is still with her. 

As the business grew, more and 
more agencies and artists came to rely 
on it, and Miss Sharp had to move 
again—this time to a four-room office, 
where it is now located. The number of 
employees grew, too. Today, Radio 
Registry employs 10 girls and could 
use 15 if it could find them. — 


[) iene SHARP is a young Ala- 


The business uses 10 regular tele- 


phone lines—two direct wires to NBC, 
one to WOR (Mutual), one to the 
Lambs Club, one each to Young & 
Rubicam and Benton and Bowles (ad- 
vertising agencies), and four direct 
lines to CBS (one of them to Colbee’s 
Drug Store, a radio “hangout” adjoin- 
ing the studio). 

Not long ago, Miss Berry was called 
on to buy two dresses from a Fifth 
Avenue shop for a client who had for- 
gotten Mother’s Day until the last mo- 
ment. Another time, one of the girls, 
hunting frantically for a client who 
was wanted for an important audition, 
discovered he was spending the after- 
noon at Jones Beach. Paged over the 
public address system, he rushed back 
to town and won the audition. 


ENGAGED AN AMBULANCE 


Another actor, Raymond Edward 
Johnson, was urgently needed one day 
for a part in an NBC program due on 
the air at 7:30. But Johnson was out 
of town and not expected back until 
7:15. With the help of two Western 
Union messengers and the Grand Cen- 
tral public address paging system, 
Registry got him to the studio in time 
for the show. Then there was the actor 
taking part in an NBC show scheduled 
to end at 8:30. He was essential to a 
CBS broadcast that was to begin at 
8:30. Since the two studios are six 
blocks apart, here was a neat problem. 
Registry solved it by engaging a pri- 
vate ambulance and the actor made 
both shows. 

Registry’s system is as simple as it 
is efficient. An actor calls in the morn- 
ing and leaves word approximately 
where he'll be during the day. If an 
agency wants him for a part, it tele- 
phones the exact information. One of 
the girls then contacts the actor and 
clinches the job. 

Though the scope of Registry’s ac- 
tivities is wide, its big job is to bring 
producers and actors together. Some- 
times it’s rather difficult to find the 
wanted person, but the girls are proud 
of the fact that they haven’t missed yet. 
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Young Man With 
a Test Tube 


By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


Versatile and inventive, 
Frank J. Sowa holds over 
40 patent applications 


TOCKY, smiling Frank J. Sowa is 

a dynamic but unassuming young 

man who looks more like a busi- 
ness executive, an architect or an ac- 
countant than what he really is—one 
of the busiest consulting industrial 
chemists in the country. 

You'd never know it to see his small, 
unpretentious laboratory in New York 
City, but Sowa, at 37, already has a 
long, impressive list of chemical 
achievements to his credit—achieve- 
ments that include several invaluable 
contributions to America’s war effort. 

Sowa’s work stems all the way from 
improvements in the manufacturing 
technique of brake linings to the de- 
velopment of food products relating to 
dehydration. He’s concocted a system 
of absorption refrigeration that re- 
quires absolutely no moving parts. 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


He’s compounded a synthetic shoe 
sole that lasts 10 times longer than 
natural leather types. He developed the 
first successful tobacco film which re- 
sembles a leaf made out of tobacco, 
with all the proper characteristics in 
taste, color, aroma, etc., and tensile 
strength greater than that of the origi- 
nal leaf. He also evolved a technique 
making possible the absolute uniform 
blending of tobacco. 

Another important contribution is 
his process for making cloth antiseptic, 
giving it lasting bacteriostatic and 
fungistatic qualities. The millions of 
yards of camouflage cloth, mosquito 
netting and duck now being used by 
the Army is being treated by his mil- 
dew-preventing “Puratized” formula. 
Though it’s now used exclusively for 
military purposes, it’s expected to be 
invaluable after the war in treating 
textiles, textile finishes, leather, paint, 
paper, plastics and rubber. 

Endowed with amazing adaptability, 


Sowa has the knack of being able to 
hop quickly from one piece of research 
to another. Often he’s working on sev- 
eral different problems at the same 
time. Every nook and cranny of his 
laboratory is chock full of test tubes, 
retorts, incubators, refrigerators, etc. 
His shelves are overflowing with bot- 
tles of chemicals and scientific books 
—books in English, French, German 
and Russian. 

In some respects, Sowa had a typi- 
cally conventional youth. He’s the son 


even know the meaning of the word— 
they soon earned more than enough 
to pay for their trip. 

Their excursion over, his father pre. 
vailed upon him to attend a prep 
school for Notre Dame. A first quarter 
flunking got his back up; he began to 
buckle down to work. Before long he 
was taking to study like a duck to 
water. Influenced by Father E. A 
Davis, one of those rare teachers who 
inspire their students to work, Sowa 
developed an intensive interest in 





Cushing 


Frank J. Sowa in his New York Laboratory 


of a village blacksmith, born and 
raised in the rural community of 
Woodburn, Ore. Though he has often 
been called a “wizard of the test tube,” 
as a youngster school and study had 
little attraction for him. 

While still in- high school he decided 
to take up mechanical engineering. 
The academic life didn’t “take,” how- 
ever, and he decided to chuck it in 
favor of an Alaskan jaunt with a boy- 
hood chum. Securing jobs as “experi- 
enced” longshoremen—Sowa didn’t 


chemistry that has never since flagged. 

At Notre Dame, working in collabo- 
ration with the late Rev. Dr. Julius A. 
Nieuwland, Sowa made one important 
discovery. This was dihydroxyflouboric 
acid, a catalytic tongue-twister that 
may play a vital part in the synthesis 
of rubber. 

It was an achievement, as there are 
only two other acids of this type in 
existence. Assigning the patent to du 
Pont, Sowa himself followed soon 
after. Though still working at Notre 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS? 


Syphilis is Dangerous! It is a contagious 
disease and may be contracted inno- 
cently. 


If untreated, it can destroy health and 
mind. It can wreck marriages. It can 
cause disability among productive work- 
ers. Early symptoms may disappear, de- 
ceiving the victim into neglecting medi- 
cal care. Then, sometimes ‘years later, 
syphilis strikes. 


Syphilis is Curable! The first step toward 
cure is the guidance of a reputable phy- 
sician. Prompt, regular treatment cures 
Most cases. Delay reduces the chance of cure 
... self-treatment is worse than no treatment. 
Medical science is continually searching 
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for improved methods of treatment. Just 
now, its attention is directed toward 
ways of safely shortening the period of 
treatment. Meanwhile, it is advisable to 
continue treatment over the longer period 
which is known to give excellent results. 

“The Facts About Syphilis” is the title of 
a free booklet which Metropolitan will 
gladly send you upon request. 





Eighth National Social Hygiene Day is 
being observed on Wednesday, February 
2, 1944. The American Social Hygiene 
Association Headquarters, 1790 Broad- 
way. New York 19, New York, will gladly 
send you literature and full particulars. 
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Dame, he became one of the company’s 
consultant chemists. 

In three years—from 1930 to 1933 
—he received his Bachelor’s Degree, 
his Master’s and his Ph.D. Already 
married at that time, he had two sons. 
Today he has four, three of them in 
school. In 1936 he had completed his 
work at the University. Passing up a 
teaching job, he went to work at the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., where he was 
assigned to the task of organizing a 
laboratory in the engineering depart- 
ment. In three weeks it was fully 
equipped and ready to function. 
Pleased, company officials offered to 
sponsor him in any type of chemical 
cesearch he wanted. 

After designing equipment for ab- 
sorption refrigeration, he was given 
more money and a bigger job. Then, 
two years later, some New York pro- 
moters painted a bright picture of 
greener pastures in the East. Intrigued, 
Sowa left Bendix and came to New 
York as vice-president of a newly or- 
ganized company. With the scientist’s 
typical impracticability, however, he 
neglected to examine the company’s 
financial background. It failed. 

Encouraged by his wife, he decided 


to launch a lab of his own. In a short 
time he had developed “Silbrite,” the 
biggest-selling silver anti-tarnish liquid 
on the market. Selling the trademark 
and formula, he received enough 
money to do other research. 

Sowa holds over 40 patent applica- 
tions, some of which are assigned, 
some licensed and some still waiting 
to be used. He recently completed the 
production of a synthetic flavoring for 
ice cream. From that, with character- 
istic agility, he hopped to some impor- 
tant experiments with sand, using it to 
replace air, coal and limestone to make 
new compounds. 

And that isn’t all. “I like to keep 
busy,” he says, with his quick smile. 
“I’m working on corrosion problems, 
doing research on lubricants, plastics, 
rubber, germicides, hormones, tobacco, 
and am interested in general problems 
relating to colloid chemistry.” 

As if that weren’t enough, he has 


even found time to install a machine - 


shop in his home, a move which 
pleases Mrs. Sowa, since she now gets 
all her household repairs done on the 
spot. To top it all, in his “spare time” 
he contributes articles to scientific 
publications. 
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Post-War 
Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


@“Cradle to Grave” Security. The 
Social Security Board, in its annual 
report, recommends to Congress plang, 
in essence, the same as those advocated 
by the New Deal’s defunct National 
Resources Planning Board and alsp 
incorporated in the Wagner-Murray 
bill still pending. The Board asks for: 
(1) Extension of old-age pensions t 
20,000,000 more persons not covered 
by the present Social Security Act; 
(2) extension of Social Security Act to 
cover all in the fighting services; 
(3) a general, workmen’s disability in- 
surance scheme; (4) free medical care 
and hospitalization for all insured per- 
sons; (5) a national unemployment in- 
surance scheme to replace present 
state-operated ones. These plans, says 
the report, “will cost not more than 
12% of the covered payrolls during 
next decade.” 


@ Modernizing the State Department. 
Secretary Cordell Hull announces vig- 
orous reorganization of his department 
“to facilitate the conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the U. S. in war and 
peace.” Two principal committees will 
be set up from department heads: (1) 
A policy committee to look into the 
full scope of our national affairs. (This 
should prevent, in future, contradictory 
policies being pursued towards two 
friendly nations, e.g., boundary ques- 
tions.) (2) A committee on post-war 
programs. To aid the latter, an Ad- 
visory Council on Post-War Foreign 
Policy will be formed, composed of 
outstanding national leaders. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 
® Japan’s Pacific Islands. The Austra- 


lian Commonwealth and the Dominion 
of New Zealand plan closer post-war 
co-operation. They have concluded a 
mutual pact “for future full exchange 
of information and co-operative action 
in South Pacific problems.” The Aus- 
tralian Government is proposing that 
the islands in the South Pacific should, 
after the war, be under the control of 
herself and New Zealand. Among these 
islands are the Solomons, New Britain 
and New Guinea, where it is claimed, 
in some quarters, that the U. S. desires 
bases for the protection of our own 
interests. 
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Eis so small and helpless. So depend- 
ent on you for his lifeand well-being. 
And yet you look at him and say — 

“Someday he may be President.” 

Put it down as foolish sentiment. Put 
it down as parental pride. But where else 
in the world could you envision for your 
child the possibility of his attaining, one 
day, the highest office in the land? 

Maybe your child won’t make it. But 
one child, very much like him, will. One 
child out of the three million babies born 
this year—or the next—or the year after. 

Whether or not he attains this high 
position is not so important. What mat- 
ters is that here, in America, he is born 





A President is Born 


with that opportunity. He is born in the 
stubborn tradition of free men — men 
who felt that in government, the wisdom 
of the many is preferable to the ambition 
of the few. He is born in a tradition of 
self-reliance— where he may succeed cr 
fail according to his own efforts. 


Because of that, you will train him to 
think for himself, to fight his own battles, 
to make his own way. 

You will teach him that responsibility 
is inseparable from freedom. And that if 
he joins with other men in an enterprise 
he should demand the same responsibil- 
ity and freedom for his business that 
marks his birthright as an individual. 





Someday he may hear, as you have 
heard, voices that say, ‘Surrender your 
opportunity for the certainty that you 
shall always have bread” —as if man lived 
by bread alone. As if the country were 
better served by limiting all to mediocrity, 
instead of assuring to all, under law, an 
equal chance to rise by their own efforts, 
conscious of their obligations to others. 


What that son of yours learns at your 
knee will decide whether or not he will 
ever have to bend his knee before dicta- 
tion and tyranny. And because of what 
you teach him, he too may one day look 
with that same foolish pride on hisownson 
to say, “Someday he may be President—”’ 
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Sales Dialogue No. 1 


Is today’s selling or lack of 
it jeopardizing future business ? 





This is the first in a series of 
sales dialogues — actual sales 
conversations — transcribed 
and analyzed by Cy Norton. 








HE future of many companies 

will be needlessly difficult because 

today’s selling has broken down. 
Selling is supposed to build business. 
But very often today it’s doing the re- 
verse—building barriers against future 
business. For example, read what three 
purchasing agents say: 

1. “Salesmen have an unusual 
chance to help us today, but only one 
in 10 does.” 

2. “If some companies knew what 
their salesmen are saying on their calls, 
the companies would fire them.” 

3. “Many salesmen are building re- 
sentment and antagonism that will out- 
last the war. They will lose business 
the minute competitors can fill orders.” 


MORALE IS SHOT 


Why has selling broken down? Here 
are some of the major reasons: Sales- 
men’s morale is shot. Salesmen are 
confused and up in the air, due to to- 
day’s abnormal conditions and uncer- 
tainties. Salesmen find it difficult to 
change; they face new problems and 
don’t have the answers. Orders are too 
easy to get, too hard to fill. Salesmen 
get inadequate information, advice, 
guidance and supervision. 

How are salesmen jeopardizing fu- 
ture business? Let’s listen in on an 
actual sales interview, transcribed by 
a stenographer ostensibly working at 
a nearby desk, but really taking down 
everything said. P.A. will stand for 
purchasing agent and S. for salesman. 

S.—‘Hello, Mr. , how are 
you?” 

P.A.—“O.K., and you?” 

S.—“‘Fair; they got me going in 
circles. I’m working too hard.” 

P.A.—“What’s the situation on sul- 
phite tissue?” 





By CY NORTON 


S.—“I talked with - about 
tissue and the Government didn’t 
allow them anything for November 
and December. This is the first time 
this has happened. They don’t know 
what the situation will be in January, 
but in a few months they won’t get 
any. They told me that the Govern- 
ment bought it all up. You never can 
tell what'll happen next. You get a lot 
of orders, then along comes a ruling 
and where are you? They’re getting 
me crazy.” 

P.A.—“What does your office think 
are the prospects? And what should we 
do about it?” 

S.—“They don’t know any more 
than I do about it. I was talking a 
couple of months ago with our sales 
manager and he’s sure in a fog. But 
say, I hear there’s a definite plan under 
consideration for the disposal of all 
surplus. They could do one of two 
things: Release things in small lots, so 
the market could get established. The 
other plan was to put it up in small 
lots on a bid basis and auction it. By 
making it in small lots the bid price 
would naturally be higher in propor- 
tion. The most logical way would be 
to release in small lots, I believe. In 
other words, they figure that’s what 
they did on the so-called grains and 
surplus products. On the other hand, 
there are possibly some advantages in 
that the Government may give some- 
what of a stopgap while the manuv- 
facturers get back to full production 
on consumer goods.” 

P.A.—“What does it all add up to?” 

S.—‘“Just like I been saying. How 
is your sanitation and supply situa- 
tion?” 

P.A.—“All right.” 

S.—‘“All under control? You won’t 
have to worry about supplying any- 
thing at the moment? If there is any- 
thing that comes up and we can help 
you with, send the order in or jump on 
the telephone and we will take care 
of it.” 

P.A. ee sir.’ 

S.—‘We’re not too anxious to sell 


the stuff nowadays in large quantities, 
We'd rather spread it around in smal) 
lots so that everyone can have some, 
Now the Government knows that the 
paper situation is terrible. As a result, 
they came out a while ago and pro. 
moted and encouraged the production 





of paper. Now they come along witha 
limitation order curtailing it. You just 
get all set on one ruling and along 
comes another one. I imagine it is the 
same in your line, too.” 

P.A.—“A bit.” 

S.—“If there is anything “— get 
in touch with me, Mr. 
P.A.—“Yes, sir.” 

S.—*“Thank you. Goodbye.” 


IS THIS "SELLING"? 





Did this salesman say anything spe 
cific? Anything helpful? Anything to 
warrant his call? Anything to rate his 
pay as a salesman? 

Did he build good will for his com 
pany? Or did he give a bad impression 
of himself and the company? 

Let the purchasing agent evaluate 
this so-called sales call: “That sales- 
man should be taken off the road. He 
doesn’t know what it’s all about today. 
Actually, he’s giving a very bad im 
pression of his company. I used to 
think this company was smart and 
progressive. But perhaps I’d better get 
a second source of supply.” 

This purchasing agent has put his 
finger on the weakness; namely, that 
many companies do not really know 
what the salesmen are saying. 

What’s the remedy for this poor 
selling? Simple. Give the salesman 4 
story to tell. Give him information 
about market conditions, about pros 
pects for the future. If prospects are 
uncertain, tell him so, but give him 
some helpful, worthwhile information 
to pass on to customers. Certainly the 
office is in a better position to know 
what’s up than the salesman. 

What are your salesmen actually 
saying today? Are they building up 
—or tearing down? Would it pay to 
check and be sure? 
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OUTPUT UP. Packard out- 

@ put for 1943 was 3% times 
greater than our biggest peace- 
time year. This indicates the tre- 
mendous gains in our production 
of Packard marine engines and 
Packard-built Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines. Both enginesare mass-pro- 
duced—to exacting aviation pre- 
cision standards. Output is still 
rising rapidly —will continue to 
rise until peak capacity is reached. 


HORSEPOWER UP. En- 
@ gines built by Packard 
have been constantly improved 
for better performance. Building 
the recently announced 2-stage 
2-speed supercharger, which adds 
two more miles to the ceiling of 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engines, is 
an outstanding example. Such 
changes make mass production 
more difficult, but Packard output 
has gone up and up. 


d book, we feel 
titled to a year- 
nd a report 1s 


Now that 1943 is a close 
that our fighting men are en 


ess. A 
report on our progr a 
i aah to the taxpayers and War 


marized briefly below. see 
We enter 1944 knowing that every g sit 
re build may shorten the aise . 

Ss r an hour. That’s why we 

snute until the jobis done. 


engin 
week, or a day, © 
won't let up for a ™ 


COSTS DOWN. More en- 

@ gines—better engines — built 

at lower and lower costs. The sav- 
ings have been passed along toUncle 
Sam. Packard production in 1943 
was 70% higher than 1942, but 
Packard billing was up only 60 %. 
Far from reflecting proportionate 
increases, Packard’s estimated 
profit for 1943 (after providing for 
a 107% increase in Federal taxes) 
is just about the same as 1942. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE 
fighter fighter fighter 
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LANCASTER MOSQUITO NAVY 
fighter-pomber PT boats 
































Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 


uP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


FACTUAL DATA 


ABOUT THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


You've read a great deal about 
the Pacific Coast... its tremend- 
ous population increases...its in- 
dustrialization...its rich markets. 

NOW GET THE FACTS. Clear...con- 
cise...and up to the minute. 

“POST WAR PACIFIC COAST” tells 
the story of the Pacific Coast 
with particular relation to Santa 
Clara County—one of the newer, 
aggressive industrial areas of 
the West. 

YOU'LL BE AMAZED at the wealth 
of advantages offered by this 
area. Land, location, labor, trans- 
portation, raw materials, tax 
structure, and liveability. 

WRITE TODAY for your copy of 
Post War Pacific Coast. It will 
be sent you — without cost or 
obligation. 

pert. B 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Gooniz 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 
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one war item to another war compo- 
nent, than to durable consumers’ 
goods. No substantial resumption of 
civilian production, excepting a few re- 
placements of worn-out essentials, is in 
sight before Tojo surrenders. 


START BEING MADE 


Resuming production of war-banned 
items will occur first in lines where 
there are apparent surpluses. Steel is 
an example of a once highly critical 
material now reasonably plentiful, but 
surplus is apparent rather than actual 
because of equipment fabricating and 
manpower bottlenecks involved in 
processing it for civilian use. A start is 
being made, however, by authorizing 


pre-war for some time after the war. 
So long as demand dominates supply, 
it is easier to allow prices of goods to 
move upward than to reduce the price 
of labor. 

The pre-war supply of new autos will 
be exhausted by late Summer and there 
is a good chance for re-establishing as 
sembly lines for a limited number of 
1942-type models of the “Big 3.” 
Pressure will continue to relax the ban 
on new construction; with the “war 
plant” of the country now virtually 
completed, workers in the building 
trades are forming a pool of surplus 
labor. 

As reconversion develops, two im 
portant and not unhealthy temporary 
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HE “transition period” for U. S. 2,000,000 new electric irons (about 
business—that time between de- 1/3 of 1941 sales). Many kinks ar f 
feat of Germany and about six inevitable in present program for get. Un 
months after smashing Japan—is con- ting them produced and distributed, | ers o 
sidered by the economic and industrial but the plan is offered as a “pilot edge. 
high-command in Washington as a plan” for similar products. sion 
two-year proposition calling for a def- Two important conditions are that reser 
inite but flexible two-year program for production be centered in the non prod 
orderly reconversion. There are at critical labor areas, i.e., where there is § marl 
least a dozen plans on paper for recon- _ little direct war business, and that § will 
_ version but no master blueprint. Busi- quotas be limited to those companies § othe 
ness feeling is fairly general, however, which were in the electric iron business § cont 
that the Federal Government will use in 1940. Still 
continuing war powers to control the So long as consumer items are § to si 
undertaking regardless of which party _ severely rationed at the production § tary 
is in power. level, the Government will continue to § to ¢ 
Just as there was some preparation _fix specifications. The aim is for better § year 
for war before Pearl Harbor (but not — quality first, greater production second, § new 
enough), there now is some prepara- _ Significantly, there is no plan for ex- § gett! 
tion—not for peace but for the trans- tending consumer rationing, but dis § cont 
formation to a peacetime economy tributors will share the limited sup. suri 
(but not enough). Revolutionary after- ply on the basis of gains or losses in S 
maths and business chaos even among community populations since the war. § dun 
victors of long wars in the past are ture 
historical evidence that being ready for PRICES TO REMAIN HIGH dist 
peace ranks next in importance to win- Until the sharp edge of pent-up de J Jen 
ning the last battle. Steps now being —_ mand is blunted by replacements, most 1 
taken indicate the general direction of | consumer goods will be price-fixed. Bim 
the changeover that is coming, the  U. S. savings are piling up to such un § Ws 
gigantic task of reconverting the distri-  precedented levels that free prices right §  giti 
bution methods and buying habits of | after the war would produce an infla- vel 
the people as well as U. S. doubled in- tion boomlet. Retail sales that usually 1% 
dustrial capacity to produce. Recon- amount to about 56% of national in- 19: 
struction will come jerkily and slowly. come were less than 50% of total in- abl 
It is already occurring in such direct come in 1943. da’ 
war-support items as locomotives Though still controlled, prices will aft 
(from a cutback in some tanks). How- keep creeping upward. Price levels ap- pa 
ever, there will be more switching from pear destined to remain higher than 19 
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rivalries loom for industry and trade. 
First, foreign markets and foreign re- 
habilitation will be in competition with 
the home front. Second, industries 
which started and mushroomed to 
Titans during the war will seek to com- 
pete with the large, established corpo- 
rations which converted to war pro- 
duction. 


PEACETIME PRODUCERS FIRST 


Under present policy, pre-war mak- 
ers of peacetime products will have an 
edge. They share in the first reconver- 
sion quotas; they have the financial 
reserves to risk on improved post-war 
products and in regaining pre-war 
markets. Some “war baby” industries 
will find outlets for peace goods and 
others see a future by starting on sub- 
contracts for the larger corporations. 
Still others will remain on war goods 
to share in the new industry of mili- 
tary supply which now appears certain 
to continue large for at least several 
years after the war. It is among these 
newcomers to big-time industry that 
settlements and re-negotiation of war 
contracts bear so vitally on ability to 
survive thereafter. 

Surplus war goods will not be 
dumped on the U. S. market. Manufac- 
turers will have a voice in their orderly 
distribution. Much will go abroad in a 
lend-lease finale. 

While reconversion becomes more 
important in business headlines out of 
Washington, shortages in staple neces- 
sities are deepening. With inventories 
very low, cotton goods production in 
1944 is forecast at 15% less than in 
1943, when there still was comfort- 
able inventory cushion. Meats and 
dairy products will be much scarcer 
after the present marketing bulge is 
past and food production goals for 
1944 have not yet been established. 
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ON BATTLE FRONTS... 


More than 300,000 Dodge-built 
Army vehicles have been built. 
Thousands of these are on battle 
fronts all over the world. 
These powerful and dependable 
“battle wagons’ transport tre- 
mendous quantities of troops, guns, 
ammunition, and war supplies, 


Photo taken on Italian highway 


IT'S A LONG WAY...TO THE LAST MILE 
OF A DEPENDABLE 


ON THE HOME FRONT... 


Thousands of DODGE DEALERS 
all over America are ready, 
willing and equipped to see 
that YOU get the last usable 
mile of essential wartime trans- 
portation from your dependable 
Dodge car, your Plymouth car, 
or your Dodge Job-Rated truck 








DODGE WeedTRUCKS 





SILENT JUKE-BOX 


Swing-weary night-club and restau- 
rant patrons may now get welcome re- 
lief from the continual din of juke- 
boxes, as a result of a new policy 
whereby operators include blank rec- 
ords in the machines. A nickel pur- 
chases a few minutes of silence. 


POCKET ATLAS 


A folding, pocket-size “World at a 
Glance” map is the latest novelty for 
map-conscious Americans. Published 
by William J. Hill Specialties, New 
York City, the map has eleven indexed 
sections for ready reference. To locate 
any desired spot, you simply put your 
thumb on the corresponding index and 
flip the pages. 


NOTES ON NYLON 


The war’s end, says du Pont, will see 
a steadily-increasing variety of new 
nylon products. A few novel expecta- 


New Ideas 


tions: (1) Quick-drying nylon bathing 
suits; (2) crush-resistant nylon velvet; 
(3) pleated nylon skirts that may be 
laundered without the need of repleat- 
ing; (4) moth-resistant, non-shrink- 
able nylon sweaters; (5) nylon artifi- 
cial eyelashes. 


INCENTIVE PLAN 


To stimulate war workers to re- 
newed efforts, the John Meck Indus- 
tries, Plymouth, Ind., is showing them 
designs of glamorous new radio and 
phonograph sets, to be made after the 
war. Hung in conspicuous places 
throughout the plant, the sketches are 
accompanied by the exhortation, “Let’s 
win the war so we can make these.” 


MOBILE MILL 


A portable, truck-mounted mill is 
the latest thing in wartime farm equip- 
ment. It’s made by Myers Sherman 
Co., Streator, Ill., and is used to grind 
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On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following advertise- 
ment in the gery se The thoughts expressed in it are even 
ay than they were when first published. 


MONEY ‘TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











wheat sent by the Government to aregy 
where grain is scarce. 


STITCH IN TIME 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, 
N. Y., retail store, is teaching war 
workers the intricacies of sewing. The 
shop has installed a complete sewi 
room with machines, cutting tools and 
expert instructors—all to help conserve 
clothing. 


FREE ADS 


Workers at one upstate New York 
plant who want to buy or sell mer. 
chandise, rent an apartment, hire a 
housekeeper, etc., may now insert their 
ads in the local newspaper at no ex. 
pense. They simply leave their copy at 
the factory and the company pays the 
cost. Each ad is run for three days. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY—WAR-STYLE 


One East Coast war plant is doing 
its bit to boost morale by giving its 
ex-employees in the service a $10 check 
on their birthdays. Added feature: A 
similar check is also presented to each 
serviceman’s wife, mother or father. 


PORTABLE PRINTING PRESS 


The “power” of the press is becom: 
ing a literal, as well as a figurative, 
expression; for printing presses are 
now going to war under their own 
power. Mounted on trucks and trailers, 
they roll right up to the front lines to 
produce up-to-date maps, charts, etc.. 
as troops advance. 


WOMEN CHAPLAINS? 


With women going to war in in 
creasing numbers, the ranks of Amer- 
ica’s WACS and WAVES may soon be 
augmented by lady chaplains. The ides 
is being sponsored by the American 
Association of Women Ministers. 


TIMELY GIFT 


As a reward for conscientious atten- 
dance, one Eastern plant presents 


Swiss-made wrist watches to all war f 


workers who complete a full year’s ser- 
vice without being late or absent. The 
watches are inscribed with the words: 
“To a Faithful War Worker.” 


ELECTRIC "WATCHMAN" 


Credit du Pont with the develop: 
ment of a vigilant, “electrical watch 
man” that quickly detects those in 
visible gases and vapors which com 
taminate the atmosphere of many it 
dustrial plants. Known as an ultraviolet 











meter, the instrument is so sen- 
itive that it can discover one part of 
carbon disulfide, for example, in a 
million parts of air. 






war | WEW TO PLASTICS 


The “Melamine,” although used as a 
Mg § chemical for nearly a century, is a new 
and product in the plastics field (see 


— p, 12). Combined with urea, it’s now 
being used in the production of trays, 
cups and saucers for the armed forces, 
and is the only plastic able to comply 

. with the stringent government regula- 


tions. A product of the American 
°* § Cyanamid Co., the price of “Mela- 
eit § mine” has dropped from $40 to 40¢ 
a pound in less than two years. 


the § scar SHRINKER 


The wizardry of modern surgery 
has now resulted in a new technique 
for shrinking scars. It’s done by in- 
jecting paste (made from animal 
oil livers) under the skin, thus shutting 
4 | down the supply of blood carried to 
ach | he scar. With pressure reduced, the 
fluid in the scar is assimilated by the 
body. The result is a smaller and less 
disfiguring scar, according to special- 
ist Dr. Wallace Marshall. 


wn | Raymond Rubicam 
™ — -A Close-Up 


tc. (Continued from page 15) 


the future of all ranks of employees. 
Last year the company put 20% of 
its profits into this fund, in addition to 
the salaries, bonuses and dividends 
paid. ; 

be Speaking at Y. & R.’s 20th anniver- 


er- 


dea sary luncheon, Rubicam said, “I have 

a0 & always felt that we have five distinct 
obligations: 

“Our most immediate is to our cli- 

ents, to help them sell their goods and 

7 services effectively and economically. 


“Not so immediate, and therefore 
easier to neglect if we are not watchful, 
er § is our obligation to the public. Noth- 

ing is more fundamentally important 
ds: B than this, either to our clients or to us. 

“Then there is the obligation to our 
employees of all ranks; to share gen- 
erously with them not only in money 
OP & but in the satisfaction of the work; and 


val F 


ch. to help them provide for their futures. 
i “We have a major obligation, too, 
on 


to the owners of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio facilities and other media. 
Basically they make advertising pos- 
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sible; the freedom of the press and of 
radio preserves free competition; and 
the standards which publishers long 
ago insisted on for advertising agen- 
cies have been a principal factor in the 
development of the advertising art. 
“We owe our fifth obligation, one of 
courtesy and receptivity, to another 
group all too often badly treated; 
namely, applicants for jobs. We must 
remember that it is as important to us 


to find good talent as it is to find good 
clients.” 

At 51, Rubicam is looking ahead as 
much as ever to new horizons, not- 
withstanding his extraordinarily nu- 
merous interests, including ownership 
of a leading cattle-breeding farm. Once 
a crack golfer, Rubicam gave it up at 
40 when he turned farmer. He is think- 
ing of writing a book “Life Begins 
When You Give Up Golf.” 
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ABOUT WAR INFORMATION 


It is your duty to safeguard information 
of value to the enemy. In your own in- 
terest safeguard your American right of 
“Freedom of Choice.” Ask for what you 
want by brand name. When you say “‘! 
want Paris—and not a substitute,” you 
exercise your right to choose what you 
use. Protect this privilege. Trust the trade 
marks which have stood the test of time. 


Paris Belt illustrated: No. MB498, 
Genuine Cordovan, $3.50. Other Paris 
Belts $1 to $5. By the makers of Paris 
Garters and “Free-Swing” Suspenders. 


PARIS 


BELTS 


‘TOPS"” FOR YOUR TROUSERS 





The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 

Don’t expect extensive cutbacks in 
war production before Summer. Ex- 
ception: A sudden German collapse 
could speed the process considerably. 

. Douglas Aircraft claims to have 
shattered every known world record 
for aircraft production last year by 
turning out $1,000,000,000 worth of 
combat planes. Produced in the face 
of critical manpower shortages, the 
figure tops 1942 output by 204%.... 
According to OWI, any sizable boost 
in 1944 civilian production must first 
hurdle the following barriers: Bear- 
ings, gears, valves, electric motors, 
forgings and castings, various diesel 
engine parts, manpower. . . . Look for 
a 17% jump in 1944’s war production 
program. Cutbacks in the production 
of small arms, tanks and non-combat 
planes won’t offset a rise in the output 
of bombers, ships, trucks, heavy ar- 
tillery, etc. 


MATERIALS 


The metal shortage is tapering off. 
Unless the war takes a sudden turn for 
the worse, 1944 will witness a big slash 
in the list of critical metals. . . . Pre- 
war style baby buggies, strollers and 
walkers are scheduled for a rebirth. In 
fact, the recent removal of restrictions 
on the use of metal may permit them 
to roll back to market before the monch 
is out. . . . Don’t look for much in- 
crease in civilian plastics output. On 
the contrary, the supply of some types 
will be cut further by growing military 
demands. . . . According to one post- 
war plan, the world’s natural resources 
would form one gigantic pool, with all 
peaceful nations free to tap it. The 
vast network of war-built airfields 
would also be pooled, to be used as 
“peace bases.” The plan’s author? 
Roosevelt. 


FUEL 


There’s less chance than ever of any 
increase in home-front oil rations. One 
reason: With the long-awaited “sec- 
ond front” apt to burst open soon, 
military demands are expected to sky- 
rocket. . . . Discount reports that the 
completion of the “Little Big Inch” 
pipeline will take up the slack in civil- 
ian gasoline supplies; present allot- 
ments may even be cut within the next 
few months. Why? Increased war 


needs. . . . Significant: 1,000 Allied 
four-motor bombers, bound for Berlin, 
burn up gasoline enough in a single 
raid to supply the average passenger 
car for 1,000 years, according to Mack 
Trucks, Inc. 


LABOR 


Look for some stiff Congressional 
opposition to the Rooseveltian plea for 
national labor-draft legislation. One 
possibility: Lawmakers might parry 
the President’s proposal by passing a 
new anti-strike law—with teeth in it, 





. With the manpower problem ap. 
proaching its peak, industry should 
soon get welcome relief from “help. 
wanted” headaches. Says Missouri's 
Senator Harry S. Truman: Many con- 
munities may shortly be confronted 
with a manpower surplus. . . . A Na 
tional Metal Trades Association survey 
presents this composite picture of the 
woman war-worker: About 30 years 
old and married, she likes a uniform, 
prefers a bandanna to a cap and 
doesn’t like to switch shifts or work 
for women supervisors. Light ma- 
chines, small assembly and inspection 
work are her specialties. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A transportation “catastrophe” this 
Winter—that’s the prediction of ICCs 
J. Monroe Johnson, unless the 250,000 
railroad men in the armed forces are 
returned to their jobs. . . . In spite of 
an expected jump in rail traffic this 
year, the equipment and materials cri- 
sis is just about over, say officials. 
Their big worry: Manpower. . . . This 
year threatens to be a bleak one for 
America’s taxi companies. Already 
hampered by a scarcity of men, gas 
and equipment, continued shortages 
may drive thousands of cabs to the 
curb. 


FOOD 


“Ration tokens” (due this month) 
will be a tremendous boon to both 
food stores and shoppers, says Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles. Mean- 
while, housewives are dubious, coif 
machine operators disturbed. 
Though milk supplies are far fros 
overflowing, milk rationing isn’t likely 
to come for at least five or six months. 

. Don’t be surprised if 1944 fails 
to provide a bumper food crop. In- 
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suficient moisture in some Western 
districts already has Agriculture De- 

ent officials worried. . . . Expect . 
an end to all food price and rationing 
controls by Fall of 1945, says OPA’s 
Richard Gilbert. 


POST-WAR 


Home building and other construc- 
tion will spearhead post-war business 
rity by providing immediate em- 
ployment to 7,500,000 men, says Mel- 
yin H. Baker, president of National 
Gypsum Co. . . . The automobile of 
the 50’s will feature a small-cylinder, 
high-compression engine needing 50% 
less gasoline and oil than present 
that’s the prediction of Dr. 
Carlton H. Schlesman, head of research 
at Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Meanwhile, 
don’t expect immediate post-war cars 
to be much more than replicas of pre- 
war models. . . . Look for a big post- 
war boom in America’s chemical in- 
dustry as a result of war-accelerated 
developments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Labor-draft or not, don’t be sur- 
prised if many more labor unions be- 
gin to battle for higher wages. . . . 
Fewer but better films—that’s the 
movie industry’s belated New Year’s 
resolution. Double feature bills may 
also be cut, while expected tax in- 
creases may boost admission prices 
somewhat. . . . Navy men are giving 
the Army’s recently-announced “rock- 
et” plane a rather cool reception. Rea- 
son: It’s reported to be unfit for carrier 
service. . . . Shortages of linseed oil 
(an essential ingredient of most paints) 
may drain 1944 civilian paint stocks 
to their lowest levels since the begin- 
ning of the war. There are already far 
more orders than the industry can fill. 


* 


To The Point 


The outlook for smaller business es- 
tablishments is serious.—JEssE JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


The Canadian parliamentary system 
is what the United States should adopt. 
—Davin LawrENce. 


The stability of the American cur- 
rency remains as the one firm founda- 
tion on which the economic life of the 
post-war world can be rebuilt—Wun- 
THROoP W. ALDRICH, chairman, Chase 
National Bank. 
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HERE'S nothing like a letter to 

cheer your relatives and friends in 
the service. And nothing like V-Mail 
to get your letters overseas fast. Even 
the opening of V-Mail letters for pho- 
tographing is done with speed—up to 
500 a minute on our electric Letter 
Opener. 

The Letter Opener is but one ma- 
chine in our complete line of mail- 
handling equipment which, in busy 
wartime offices everywhere, is saving 
manpower, speeding production, and 
relieving overburdened post offices by 
expediting the flow of mail. 

When peacetime comes, speed will 
continue to be the watchword—in a 
new, faster-moving business world. 
And the postwar mailroom will be 
“the heart of every office’ —it will set 
the pace for other departments—keep 
things on the move right down the 
line. Plan now for your postwar mail- 


room with the aid of a CoMMERCIAL 
ConTROLS mailroom specialist. 

Our factories today are making .30 
caliber M-1 Carbines for the Armed 
Forces—after Victory, equipment for 
Complete Mailroom Service will again 
be in production. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


COMMERCIAL 


CONTROLS 


Division of 
NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO., INC 
ROCHESTER 2, N.Y 
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Legislators Considering League 
Recommendation 


HE following are extracts from 

letters received from legislators in 
reply to the League’s communication 
urging enactment of the Boren Reso- 
lution calling for suspension of the 
“death sentence” clause (Sec. 11) and 
suspension of reclassification of ac- 
counts by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, now embodied in the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, until 
one year after the end of the war: 


Senator Ropert F. Wacner (N. 
Y.), Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency: “Thank you for your 
letter in which you discuss proposed 
legislation with respect to holding 
companies. | am making a study of 
this entire program and appreciate this 
expression of your views.” 


Senator WALTER F. Georce (Ga.), 
Chairman, Committee on Finance: “I 
am glad to have your views regarding 
the Boren Resolution.” 


Senator W. Lee O’DAnieEL (Texas) : 
“Tt is a real pleasure to hear from you. 
[ have carefully noted your comments 
concerning the Boren Resolution and 
you may be assured that your views 
are having my earnest consideration 
and attention. Thank you very much 
for letting me have the benefit of your 
views and please feel free to write at 
any time.” 


SENATOR CHAPMAN REVERCOMB (W. 
Va.): “I note what you say in support 
of the passage of the Boren Resolu- 
tion. I appreciate your writing me and 
I shall give the information and sug- 
gestions in your letter my earnest con- 
sideration.” 


Senator James E. Murray ( Mont.) : 
“This will acknowledge your letter in 
which you point out certain advantages 
that would accrue through the repeal 
of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. I am giving this matter my atten- 
tion and will ask the Securities and 


Exchange Commission for their recom- 
mendation.” 


SENATOR James M. TUNNELL ( Del.) : 
“Your letter favoring the so-called 
Boren Resolution has been received. | 
shall give the matter serious considera- 
tion before it is disposed of in the 
Senate.” 


Rep. Sam Raysurn (Tex.), Speaker 
of the House: “I appreciate your tak- 
ing the time and trouble to write me 
as you did regarding the Boren Reso- 
lution, and you may be sure this mat- 
ter shall receive my utmost considera- 
tion.” 


Rep. Westey E. Disney (Okla.): 
“I will give the most serious consider- 
ation to your suggestions and will 
make a thorough study of the Boren 
Resolution. It appears that I am on 
your side of this matter.” 


Rep. Wittiam J. MiILuer (Conn.) : 
“IT want to advise you that I am very 
much interested in the Boren Resolu- 
tion, and will do everything that any 
one Member of the House can do to 


bring about speedy passage.” 


Rep. Winirrep C. Stancey (N.Y.): 
“T am glad to have your expression of 
opinion concerning the Boren Resolu- 
tion, and you may be sure that I shall 
give this matter careful study, bearing 
in mind what you write.” 


Rep. Evan Howe t (Ill.) : “The con- 
tents of your letter have been noted, 
particularly with respect to your inter- 
est in the Boren Resolution. Thank 
you for addressing me as you have, 
and I trust you will not hesitate to 
communicate with me at any time. I 
enclose herewith copy of a bill which 
I introduced in the Congress of the 


United States, for your information.” 


(This bill, introduced on February 8, 
1943, was “to authorize the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to suspend, 


so far as is consistent with the publig 
interest, the exercise of its duties ang 
functions under section II of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935,” 
Rep. Jerry Vooruis (Calif.) ; “This 
will thank you for your letter of De 
cember 18, urging that the Boren Reg. 
lution be brought out of committee,” 


Unorganized Millions 
Ignored 


President Roosevelt’s expressed 4». 
licitude for the vast unorganized mil. 
lions contrasts with his treatment of 
them thus far. By all odds the mos 
important group, the group which 
made the amazing growth, prosperity, 
strength of America possible, is that 
composed of the 15,000,000 individu. 
als and families of modest means who 
exercised self-denial, frugality, fore 
sight in order to save the money which 
they invested in labor-providing enter. 
prises. Without such capital we would 
not be the world’s wealthiest, mightiest 
nation, enjoying unparalleled standards 
of living. 

Yet this vital group is the only on 
among our whole population subjected 
to double taxation: First, throug) 
levies ranging from 40.to 90% (with 
still stiffer imposts proposed) on what 
their corporate enterprises earn; sec 
ond, through exactly the same income 
tax rates as paid by others not thus 
penalized. 

The President has never uttered @ 
word in advocacy of equality in treat- 
ment of them. 

Unless private investment can be re 
suscitated, our private enterprise syt 
tem must perish—and with it all the 
aspirations of our armed forces and 
others who yearn for preservation 0 
our American way of life. —B.CF. 


Congressman Interested 
In League Bulletin 


Rep. E. G. Ronrsoucn (W. Va.) } 


writes: “I am writing to acknowledge 
receipt of your Bulletin for January, 
1944. I have read some of your stale 
ments with considerable interest, and 
I thank you for sending the Bulletin 


to me.” 


(Every issue of the League Bulletin 
is sent to every member of Congress.) 





Address all communications to INVESTOR 
Famptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 10, N. Y. 
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“it Happened in Germany— 


"| Can It Happen Here? 
To find out—send for a copy of 
-| “IS SMALL BUSINESS DOOMED?” 











mil. 

t of 

a by CHARLES H. ALLEN 

hich 

rity, 

that ERE is a book for everyone who feels that small business and 

idu- our profit system are in grave danger of becoming the victim 

who § of state socialism—and wants to do something about it! CONTENTS 

er For 15 years now small business and the U. S. profit system 1. Small Business vs. Big Business 


iter. & have been losing their vigor through no fault of their own. Yet . : 
"7 this threat seems to be regarded as not worthy of public dis- 2. Why Small Business Is Essential 
tiest # cussion. Therein lies the danger that America’s great tradition 3. What Happened in Germany 
ards § of free enterprise may be swept away by the new socialistic idealo- ; 
gies that are now flooding the country. 4. Progress Through Depressions 


sted Charles H. Allen, the author of “Is Small Business Doomed?” 5. The Fallacy of the New Era 
ugh § brings this vitally important subject into the open with a message 6. The New Deal Mirage 

vith § to arouse us from our complacency, to encourage more individuals ; 
hat § to start businesses of their own and keep the profit system virile. 7. Small Business Protects Profit 


sec: 
= You'll find this book fast reading because it pulls no punches. System 


hus @ It rings with conviction because it’s written by a small business 8. The Outlook for Small Business 
man who’s been through the mill, who knows what he’s talking 9. No Middle Road 

da about. It’s revealing because it is based on careful study of the 

ea! @ economic history of small business here and abroad—and is 


fully documented. FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 























re 
yt Don’t take our word that it’s well worth reading—send for a ee en TT ae tte TEL oe Pee 
the § free examination copy and judge for yourself. Mail convenient + 8G, PORES PUSLISIEND COMVIE,..IG.- 
ver ine coupon today : 120 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 2-1 
ad : Please send me for 5-day free examination, 
F. * subject to approval or return, a copy of “IS 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER! |; 5¥411 9UsiN¢ss noob?" Coin 
: H. Allen. At the end of 5 days I will either 
“IS SMALL BUSINESS DOOMED?” by Charles H. * remit $1 for the book or return book without 
Allen sheds clear light on the insidious forces at work un- : obligation. 
dermining small business and the profit system. Order a * (©) Enclosed is remittance of $1 (on N. Y. C. 
a.) & | free examination copy today, so you can judge the advisability : orders add 1% for Sales Tax). (I understand 
dge of ordering extra copies for those you know should read it. s Ismay return book within 5 days for full refund: ) 
ry, : 
ate- “ OND xc: cx mene dt akic. cides Ubae.s CeCe eras.6.050 coer 
nd SPECIAL BULK PRICES I cx. aeeseiivs iaccacetdansctbemiiccaca te 
” Single copy ...... $1.00 101 1p Zee Copies... 5 GO Gach — &  ppdeesn, ook ciieesciiesciececocpecsenpedensces ces 
2to IOcopies... .90each 251 to 500 copies... 500each + Gl alain iain «hi: 
tin Il to SO copies... .80¢each 50! to 1000 copies.. .45each =: pi ORDER FORM: Please send me dui 
s. 51 to 100 copies... .70each 100! or more copies. .40 each : of "Is Small Business Doomed?" by Charles H. Allen. 
e Plain individual mailing envelopes supplied FREE S05 Galeted ple Oss 5: «5625.2 0200 6se0, (based on 
ifth on all orders of 10 or more. ® special bulk prices). C0 |! will pay when billed. 
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Is Any Man Worth 
$80,000 a Year? 


He is if he has all four of the essential 
qualities of leadership, says Dr. Daniel Starch, 
head of the well-known firm of business con- 
sultants bearing his name, in the new book— 


HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


Here the man who has analyzed the reasons 
for the success or failure of more executives 
than any other man in America shows how 
150 top-flight executives earning from $5,000 

to $200,000 a year got there. In a down-to- 
earth, brass-tacks fashion he reveals their 
similarities and differences, backgrounds, 
training, methods, and points up the prime 
working tools of all successful executives 
for the reader’s appraisal and adaptation 
to his own situation. 


“Not only sound but entertaining as well.””— 
Forbes Magazine. ‘‘An outstanding contribu- 
alg gg Snyder, 


vice-president, Erwin, 
asey & Company. 


“No arbitrary preachment 
- « lively entertainment - « . by all means 
read this book.’’—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
“Should be read and reread by executives and 
by anyone who aspires to responsibility in any 
field.”""—Dale Haughton, president, American 
Marketing Assoc. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 E. 33rd St., "7 — 16, rs Y. 


Enclosed is $3.0 copy of HOW 
TO DEVELOP YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY. 

Refund of the purchase price is guaranteed if I do not 
wish to keep the book and return it to you in 5 days. 
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V BABSON- CHECK 
YOUR STOCKS! 


NO COST — NO OBLIGATION 


Send us, with this advertisement, an in- 
ventory of your assets—securities, cash, 
real estate, insurance. We'll tell if your 
estate is properly balanced and hedged 
against inflation and deflation, also com- 
ment on security diversification and 
quality and return your inventory intact. 
Address Dept. F-13. 


BABSON’S REPORTS INC. 


Babson Park 57, Mass. 








Answers All 


Sonar saving 


“Locker Problems” 


rie keeps wraps dr 
Available Now 









* 
PETERSON Locker Units 
ere replacing lockers 
% everywhere because 
|) they save floor space, or 
double locker room ca- 
pocity, keep wraps “in 
press” and exposed to 
light and cir,—provide 
each employee with a 
spaced coct hanger, a 
hat shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid all- 
wood and tempered 
pressdwood construction. 


Write for Catalog of 
modern wardrobe equip- 
ment for factory, office 
and home. 


pEsee L-PETERSON ee) 


wrreerrry 
> O Xote*. “708 








1829 N. Wolcett Ave, CHICAGO 22, U.S.A. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By GLENN G. MUNN 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


January chalked up a number of cred- 
itable records for security prices. D-J 
average of 15 utility stocks fraction- 
ally bettered 1943’s high. Average of 


40 corporate bonds (including 20 
rails) attained the best level since Oc- 
tober, 1937. Second-grade rail-bond 
index, which recorded its all-time low 
in 1940 around 38, and started off 
1943 around 52%, crossed 70 for the 
first time since Autumn, 1937. How- 
ever, this average is still nearly 25 
points under its 1936-37 year-end crest. 
But January’s most spectacular achieve- 
ment was furnished by the index of 10 
defaulted rail bonds. This component 
rose to the maximum position scored 
since compilation was initiated in No- 
vember, 1936, and gives it distinction 
as the only important group of securi- 
ties to recover fully its losses back 
to the last bull market peak—March, 
1937, when D-J industrials topped at 
194.40. 

Conforming to the buoyancy noted 





in rail obligations, railroad stocks ran 
ahead of industrials. As of January 20, 
D-J railroad stock average had recov. 
ered all its losses back to July 29, 
whereas D-J industrials still hovered 
below position in last week in October. 
Gap remaining to be filled between 
current prices and 1943’s highs, re 
spectively 145.82 and 38.30, in indus 
trial and rail average is comparatively 
trifling, whether considered in points 
or percentage. Apparently, February 
is destined to determine whether or 
not barrier posed by last July’s highs 
can be surmounted. Though the test 
need not be confined to February, fail- 
ure to penetrate last July’s high in 
both averages, would require, techni- 
cally, that last November’s lows, 
around 12914 in D-J industrials be 
subsequently proved. 

Answer to this problem probably 
lies in sequence of war events, such as 
the inscrutable date of invasion of 
Europe from the West. 


Congratulations 


J. Luther Cleveland has been elected 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, succeeding Eugene W. Stet- 
son, who becomes chairman of the 
board. William C. Potter will continue 
as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and W. Paley Conway becomes 
vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

R. L. Sullivan has been elected vice- 
president in charge of the Atlantic Di- 
vision of the American Can Co. 

P. V. Moulder has been appointed 


general manager of the new Interna 
tional truck division of International 
Harvester Co. 

Thomas A. Knowles has been elect: 
ed a vice-president of the Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. 

Edward L. Love, vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
has been elected a director of Willys 
Overland Motors. 

P. Wesley Combs has been elected 8 
vice-president of the W. C. Grant 
Agency, advertising. 
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Investment Pointers 


Bank Stocks Analyzed 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


cent years, I have recommended 

bank stocks. Some of them, such 
as Guaranty Trust of New York and 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., have 
done exceptionally well. 

Statements published by leading 
banks, at the end of 1943, disclosed a 
highly satisfactory position. In general, 
the statements of these banks are 
stronger and more impressive than I 
have ever seen them. A large propor- 
tion of the investment account is in 
short-term government obligations. 
Doubtful items have been written off 
and, in many cases, substantial recov- 
eries have been realized on items which 
had previously been written off. 

Deposits have risen substantially. At 
the close of last year deposits of all 
the member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System were more than double 
the figures at the end of 1929. 


As a whole, the banks have nothing 
in their assets on which they are likely 
to take losses. Moreover, with a huge 
volume of deposits, and with the prob- 
ability that in the post-war period mon- 
ey rates will rise somewhat, it is my 
belief that leading bank stocks still 
contain possibilities of substantial ap- 
preciation. 

In 1929 the index of New York bank 
stock prices made a peak of $228. A 
bottom of $23 was reached in 1942. 


(): several occasions during re- 


In December of last year, the index 
stood at $38. 

Below is a list of New York bank 
stocks with active markets. 

Of course, there are many other 
bank stocks throughout the country 
which are as equally attractive as the 
New York banks; for instance, the 
First National Bank and Continental 
Illinois Bank in Chicago. 

In Philadelphia, where I reside, 
I would select Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co. and Philadelphia National 
Bank. ° 

In Boston, I would select the First 
National and the Shawmut National 
Bank. 

I also call attention to two well-run 
banks, the First National Bank of Mi- 
ami, Florida, and the Miami Beach 
First National Bank. These banks were 
managed in exceptionally fine manner 
during the collapse in Florida some 
years ago. They came through that 
trouble unscathed. The recent state- 
ments of both these banks are very im- 
pressive and I suggest that readers, 
who are interested in bank stocks, look 
into these two banks. 

In Canada, I recommend the Bank 
of Montreal, which is a great institu- 
tion. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





——1943—_ 


Name Earnings Dividends Book Value Current Bid Price 
Bank of Manhattan.............. $ 1.65 $ .90 $ 25.03 $ 21% 
Bank of New York............... 24.42 14.00 358.97 388 
OS a 5.48 1.40 50.15 4834 
ee eee 5.19 4.00 175.64 8614 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust.... 7.27 4.00 99.15 97% 
Chase National Bank............. 5.08 1.40 36.87 35% 
Chemical Bank & Trust........... 2.80 1.80 41.23 47 
Commercial Nat'l. Bk. & Tr. (new) 18.04 8.00 245.47 45% 
Continéntal Bank & Trust........ 2.14 .80 23.21 19% 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust.... 3.56 2.40 49.34 45% 
First National Bank............-- 106.15 80.00 1,246.60 1,475 
Guaranty Trust ............+ee: 21.83 12.00 323.77 307 
NES ARE RID 90 60 21.28 15 
Manufacturers Trust ..........--- 4.34 2.00 41.75 461% 
National City Bank.............- 6.28 1.00 38.28 35 
SEER TUMIB sv 00ccoscccscee's 6.55 3.50 85.34 90% 
Public National Bank & Trust.... 3.30 1.50 48.30 34% 
U.S. Trust Co. of N. Y.........-- 82.71 70.00 1.517.49 1,285 


ee 


STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for Next Advance 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
A report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended by 
leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 





Stock selections of more than 

ten advisory services have been 

reviewed in the preparation 

of this exclusive Report—ob- 

tainable from no other source. 
An “introductory” copy of this val- 
uable 12¢stock Report will be sent 
gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-51 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ -: Boston, Mass. 








Just 


off, the 
Press! 


By the Author of - 
“SEVEN PILLARS OF STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


V AN UP-TO-MINUTE “REVIEW COURSE” 
FOR THE SEASONED TRADER! 
Vv INVALUABLE TO NEWCOMERS! 


bpm important volume presents 
through sound reasoning, the basic 
elements of profitable trading. It 
lays down workable rules derived 
from years of market study and ex- 
perience. It prepares a foundation 
upon which you can build sound 
market knowledge. 


— TYPICAL CHAPTER HEADINGS — 


e@ GAMBLING vs: INVESTING—SPECULATING 
e “TRADING SHORT” AND “STOP-LOSSES”’ 
e “BASE CHARTS” e “VOLUME” e “SUCCESS” RULES 
e@ HOW TO TRADE PROFITABLY IN WHEAT 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE MARKET 


Sent on 15 days’ free approval. 
Ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-2 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, III. 
Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 




















Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 








FEBRUARY 1, 1944 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


BELIEVE that the ultimate object 

I of all activities in a republic should 

be the development of the man- 
hood of its citizens. 

—Joun D. Rockere.ter, Jr. 


A career, like a business, must be 
budgeted. When it is necessary, the 
budget can be adjusted to meet chang- 
ing conditions. A life that hasn’t a 
definite plan is likely to become drift- 
wood. —Davip SaRNoFrF. 


Life is too short to be little. 
—DISRAELI. 


As the gardener, by severe pruning, 
forces the sap of the tree into one or 
two vigorous limbs, so should you stop 
off your miscellaneous activity and 
concentrate your force on one or a few 
points. —EMERSON. 


Many receive a criticism and think 
it is fine; think they got their money’s 
worth; think well of the teacher for it, 
and then go on with their work just 
the same as before. That is the reason 
much of the wisdom of Plato is still 
locked up in the pages of Plato. 

—Rosert Henri. 


The man who trusts men will make 
fewer mistakes than he who distrusts 
them. —CAavour. 


On the occasion of every accident 
that befalls you, remember to turn to 
yourself and inquire what power you 
have for turning it to use. 

—EPICTETUs. 


I believe the intelligent and consis- 
tent practice of the Christian faith can 
solve any personal problem. This con- 
viction is based on hundreds of mod- 
ern people who have passed through 
our conference rooms in a church at 
the heart of New York City. People 
must be taught to realize that in faith 
they have a mechanism and power by 
which they can actually live victorious, 
happy and successful lives. 

—-NorMaN VINCENT Peate, D.D. 
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To rail at money, to wax indignant 
against it, is silly. Money is nothing; 
its power is purely symbolical. Money 
is the sign of liberty. To curse money 
is to curse liberty—to curse life, which 
is nothing, if it be not free. 

—De Gourmont. 


Nothing is more unaccountable than 
the spell that often lurks in a spoken 
word. A thought may be present to 
the mind, and two minds conscious 
of the same thought, but as long as 
it remains unspoken their familiar 
talk flows quietly over the hidden idea. 

—HAWTHORNE. 


We need greater virtues to sustain 
good than evil fortune. 
—La ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


Nothing in progression can rest on 
its original plan. We might as well 
think of rocking a grown man in the 
cradle of an infant—EpmuND BurKE. 


Those who can command themselves 
command others. —HAz.uitt. 


He that scatters thorns, let him not 
go barefoot. —Poor RicHarp. 


Thought, not money, is the real busi- 
ness capital, and if you know abso- 
lutely that what you are doing is right, 
then you are bound to accomplish it 
in due season. —HARVEY FIRESTONE. 


Some men are so busy beginning 
things that they have no time to fin- 
ish anything. —TuHE SPHINX. 





A TEXT 


Stand fast, therefore, in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free. 

—GaLaTians 5:1. 


Sent in by E. R. Saffen, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














“The trouble with that mean mule” 
said an old army skinner, “is that hy 
is half full of stubbornness and halj 
full of good pulling, but he alway, 
wants to let the stubborness come oy 
first.” Isn’t it the truth that many of 
us let our stubbornness out, and cop. 
ceal our effectiveness? There is g 
much of capacity, of talent, of effer. 
tiveness and good will in all of uw 
that if we let it out there would bh 
little chance nor need for any display 
of pessimism, ingratitude, meanness, 
littleness, or gloom. 

—PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, 


The sincere alone can recognize sin- 


cerity. —CARLYLE, 


To most men experience is like the 
stern lights of a ship, which illuminate 
only the track it has passed. 

—COLERIDGE. 


The wage earners of the past, who 
wisely spent and then prudently in. 
vested their savings, are the wage pay: 
ers and so-called capitalists to-day. If 
there had been no wage savers in the 
past, men who grew into managers and 
employers, there would be no wage 
payers to-day, and where would the 
wage spenders be? 

—Wws. J. H. Boercxer. 


Those who enjoy the large pleasures 
of advanced age are those who have 
sacrificed the small pleasures of youth. 

—Cnar es E. CARPENTER. 


We come nearest to the great when 
we are great in humility. —R. Tacort. 


Some people find it impossible to 
mind their own business, because they 
neither have a business to mind nor 4 
mind for business. —TIonri0. 


Poise is a big factor in a man’s suc- 
cess. If I were a young man just start: 
ing out, I would talk things over with 
myself as a friend. I would set out to 
develop poise—for it can be developed. 
A man should learn to stand, what to 
do with his hands, what to do with his 
feet, look his man straight in the eye. 
dress well and look well and know he 
looks well. By dressing well I don't 
mean expensively, but neatly and i 
taste. —F. Epson Waite. 

* 


In response to many requests from readets, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared hert 
have been published in book form. Price % 











A Completely Equipped Foundry has been added to 
Brake Shoe’s Research Group 


Vital war work demanded a full-scale foundry for 
experimental castings. 

Such castings might be piloted in a production plant, 
but this would interfere with regular work. 

Today this full-scale experimental foundry is ready 
for operation as part of Brake Shoe’s Research Group. 

To house this foundry, an unused factory building 
had to be dismantled and moved from Kansas City, 
Kansas, to Mahwah, New Jersey. 

If engineers can take new ideas in foundry practice 
direct to the foundry and get all the kinks out before 
going into regular production... 

It should effect important time savings. 

It should accelerate necessary field testing and 
develop improved methods. 


In addition to current concentration on problems 
directly connected with wear, experienced metallur- 
gists and engineers of this Research Group are 
constantly working to improve products and production 
methods. 

If you have a “punished part” problem, either in the 
structural or production phase, Brake Shoe’s expanded 
research facilities should be helpful. They are available 
to manufacturers whose production calls for large 
runs of standardized parts. 


Is Brake Shoe On Your Parts Source List? 


Because many of the millions of parts produced by 
Brake Shoe for war have equally important peacetime 
uses, Brake Shoe will be ready for parts assignments 
in volume, the moment victory is won. 


American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Brake Shoe and Castings Division . . New York, MY, 
,  Seuthern Wheel Division........ New York, N.Y. 
National Bearing Metals Corp... .... St. Louis, Me. 








Nothing changed but the paint 
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ONG before Pearl Harbor your government 
called International Diesels to the nation’s 
defense. Regulation olive-drab replaced the famil- 
iar red, and the big tractors of industry went to 
war. Almost nothing was changed but the paint. 


These peacetime crawlers are writing war his- 
tory in stirring action. They're pulling big guns, 
handling bombs for the Air Forces, smoothing 
shell-tcrn landing fields, clearing jungles, build- 
ing roads. Tens of thousands of such International 
Tractors are valiantly supporting the Marines, the 
Navy, and the Army. Night and day we’re build- 
ing more. They’re tops on every fighting front. 
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But that’s not enough for American resource- 
fulness under the spur of war. 


In 1943 a new “prime mover” rolled from the 


BUY BONOS::-BUY MORE BONDS 





EVERYTHING changed but the » pains 


















International assembly lines—a tractor in which 
EVERYTHING was changed but the paint ! 


Here’s a revelation in crawler power, maneu- 
verability and fighting quality .. . a high-speed 
performer under heavy load . . . a go-getter whose 
rugged construction and ease of handling will 
carry far beyond the Victory. 


Victory is its one job, but there'll be a world 
to rebuild later. Then we'll build the International 
Diesel Crawlers you need. And you'll know why 
Harvester men are saying today: “We've got a lot 
of things packed into this big baby that we'll use 


when the war is over!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


